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NavionaL Irems—Mr. Wise appointed minister to 

azil. 
"Gace oF THe Unton—Massachusetts, New York, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana. 

Pourricat—letter of Daniel Webster. Letter of J.C. 
Calhoun withdrawing his name from before the Balti 
more National Democratic Convention. : 

Ozircary—Commodore David Porter. Speechesin 
congress on the death of Senator ./orter, by Messrs. 
Benton and Slidell 

Tarirr—speech of Mr. Evans. 

CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 

CHRONICLE. 
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: FOREIGN ARTICLES. 





The packet ship Montezuma in 27 days from Liver- 
pool, reached New York on the 2d, bringing dates tc 
the 8th of January. The packet ship Hicks arrived 
out on the 5th. 

The Roscius left Liverpool on the 13th January, 
and arrived at New York on the 8th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN, 


Tue Revenve, exhibits an advance of $5,742,078 
over the preceding year, half a million of which 
however was from the income tax. The quarter 
year just closed exceeded the corresponding‘ quarter 
of 1842, by £725,620. 

The total revenue of the last year amounted to about 
two hundred and fifty millions of dollars! 

The revenue from the post office fell below that of 
the previous year by about $60,000. 

The Marquis of Westmnister has made a donation of 
£500 to the funds of the anti-corn law league, accom- 
panied by a letter in which he takes strong ground 
for free trade and the abolition of protectivefmo- 
nopolies, and the opinions expressed in which are 
thought likely to have much weight with the landed 
interest. We believe, however, that the property of 
the Marquis lies chiefly ifnot wholly in London-—that 
he is not a large agricultural proprietor. 

The London Observer says: ‘We understand that 
the chief justiceship to our newly acquired settle- 
ment, Hong Kong, has been offered to no less than 
seven members of the English bar, and been declined 
hy them all, although the salary attached to the office 
is to be £3,000 a year, nearly $17,000. 

IRELAND. 

Srare Triars. The process of striking a spe- 
cial jury for the trial of Daniel O’Connell, com- 
menced on the 3d ult. On the Sth the process was 
complete. 

Great complaints are made that the crown should 
have struck off every Catholic that turned up from 
the ballot box, which is considered equivalent to 
packing a jury, as the traversers will now be tried 
by a jury composed entirely of Protestants. Among 
those cognizant of the {political feeling the jurors 
thus rank: 37 Conservative, 11 Radieal. 

Mr. Steele has given instructions to have Sir Jas. 
Graham, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
and Lord Lyndhurst, immediately summoned to give 
evidence on his trial. 

There is no further intelligence of any import 
from the continent. From Spain—the prorogation 
consequent upon the adjournment of the cortes, was 
momentarily expected. 

CHINA. 

Mr. Cusuine, American minister to China has left 
India for Canton. 

A Rear Manparan Coming. It is now positive- 
ly stated, that a Chinese ambassador, ‘a real live 
China mandaran,”, deputed by his celestial majesty, 
the imperial brother of the sun and cousii-german to 
the moon, is about forthwith to exhibit his pigtail 
and five clawed dragon, his peacock’s feather and red 
button, among the blue ritbands sbiack rods, white sticks, 
— garters of the court of her Majesty Queen Vic- 
Oria. 

The London Times says their news from China ex- 
tends to the beginning of October. The most im- 
portant intelligence was the arrangement of 4 sup- 
plementary treaty between the Chinese and the 
British governments, one clause of which is for the 
purpose of guaranteeing to all foreign nations the 
same privileges of trade as to the British themselves. 
lhis will bave the effect of rendering unnecessary 


all negotiations between the Chinese 
OY Vol ae a emperor and 
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the other powers. The Chinese government is said 
to be sincere now in its determination to abide by the 
regulations of the treaty which will prevent all dis- 
cussions with other foreigners. The treaty is looked 
upon in the East as the most signal triumph of the 
British plenipotentiary, for it renders nugatery all 
the attempts of the French and American diploma- 
tic missions lately sent with such pomp to the Chi- 
nese coast. Laughter has already begun at the ap- 
pearance of two ambassadors sent thither before it 
was known that they would be received, in order to 
gain a purpose which was granted before they ap- 
peared. They now have no grounds for negotiation, 
and must return to their own country, in order to be 
laughed at at home and abroad. 

The London Times says: ‘The American frigate 
Brandywine stopped some weeks at Bombay, to wait 
for Mr. Cushing, the minister, who was going to see 
the sea frontiers of the south of the Celestial Em- 
pire. He had sailed for Macao on the 27th of No- 
vember. It is a subject of curiosity to know how he 
and the French minister will act on their arrival, 
for they will have nothing to demand, and nothing to 
complain of.” [Now we suspect that the world at 
large is far more indebted to the common sense of the 
other party, if there were two parties to this said 
treaty, than to the liberality of the British for this 
provision which so tickles the London editors. Ame- 
rica and France too, will find occuprtion enough for 
some one to attend to their interests in China, the 
procedure of Mother Britain notwithstanding. | 

Sir Henry Pottinger, who had gone to Macao to 
attend the funeral of Mr. Morrison, is stated to have 
regarded the supplementary treaty with such impor- 
tance as to have a steamer sent specially with it to 
Suez. 

The state of trade at Canton was not satisfactory, 
owing to the tricks of the old hong merchants, and 
their adherents, the linguists. The state of trade 
along the coast is said to be satisfactory. The cele- 
brated mandarin Lin has paid the debt of nature.— 
Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff has been appointed Chinese secre- 
tary, in the room of Mr. Morrison. 

CUBA. 

Statisics. The population of the Island of Cuba is 
estimated according to the best authorities, at 1,007, 
624 inhabitants. 

Cuba is divided into three military departments, 
each having its own chief or principal commandant, 
except the western department, of which the Captain 
Geueral is the chief. 

The army consists of seven battalions of the Pe- 
ninsular line, five of light infantry, including the 
Cazadores ofjlsabella 11. There are four other 
companies, whichfperform duty in detachments in sev 
eral places. In the city of Havana there is a regi- 
Pinent of disciplined militia, a battalion in Cuba and 
Bayamo, another in Puerto Principe, and aaother 
in ‘Trinidad. Besides these, there are four squadrons 
of lancers, numerous companies of volunteers in eve- 
ry partof the country, a regiment of dragoons in 
Matanzas, and eight squadrons of Fernando VII. 
stationed at certain points in the interior. 

The royal corps of Artillery is composed of eight 
companies of veterans, one of which 1s mounted.— 
There are a brigade of two companies in Cuba, two 
companies of militia in the capital, and four more in 
Puerto Principe, Matanzas, and ‘Trinidad. The pre- 
ceding embrace the whole of the Jand force of Cuba. 
Naval Force.{fhe Island of Cuba possesses 2 frigates, 
44 guns; a corvette of 22 guns; two armed steam-ves- 
sels; 4 brigs; 7 schooners; two pilot-buats, and one 
Calandra. 


the last year exceeded fifty millions of dollars. 
Trade of Havana. Vessels which have entered Hay- 
ana, during the year 1843. 








Spanish (1 steamboat included), 507 
American (15 ™ wi. 735 
English (36 - “*), 146 
French 35 
Bremen 26 
Hamburg 18 
Other nations 73 

Total, 1,540 

The clearances were—1,550 during the same 
period. 
EXPORTS. 
1342, 1843 


Trade. The value of the imports and exports of 


Boxes sugar, 


427,947 


: 461,307 
Arrobas of coffee 1,081,468 773,043 
Thousands segars 130,727 152,009 
Pounds tobacco 1,018,990 2,138,802 


Thare were exported from Havana last year 461, 
307 boxes of sugar, an increase compared with 1842 
of 33,360 boxes; 773,043 arrobas coffee; 152,000 cig- 
ars, 21,282 more than in 1842; 2.138,802 pounds of to 

bacco leaf, an increase of 1,119, 912 Ibs; 35,711 tierces 
of molasses: 2,198 tierces of honey; 37,048 arrobas of 
wax and 6,223 pipes of brandy. 

The number of travellers who have arrived at 
Havana during the preceding year is 4,549; and those 
who have left,2,634. 

Trade of Maianzas.. There entered the port of 
Matanzas,from the 4th of January, 1843, to the 27th 
of December, of the same year, 503 vessels, 477 of 
which were despatched as follows:—loaded with pro- 
duce 408; with the cargo imported 40; in ballast 29. 

The principal exports from the port of Matanzas, 
dnring the same period, were—263,018 boxes of su- 
gar, 141,032 arrobas of coffce, 32,459 tierces of mo- 
lasses, and 54,880 pounds of tobacco. 

MEXICO AND YUCATAN. 

The National Intelligencer translates the follow- 
ing from a late Mexican paper: “It gives us the 
liveliest satisfaction to say that on the 14th of the 
current month was settled and ratified, by his excel- 
lency General Don Joseph Maria Tornely Mendi- 
vil, minister of war and of the navy, and by Messrs. 
Don Crescencio Josse Pinelo, Don Johachim Garcia 
Rejon, and Jeromino Castile, commissioners of Yu- 
catan, a convention which definitely restores that de- 
partment to the bosom of the nation, incorporates it 
anew in the great Mexican household, and ends for- 
ever a V/ar which never should have begun.” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


Minister To Brazit. The Hon. Henry A. Wise (one 
of the representatives in congress from Virginia) has been 
appointed by the Presidentof the United States, with the 
advice and consent of the senate, to be Minister of the 
United States to the Brazils. His nominatisn was con- 
firmed by the senate on F'riday. 








Nationa Courtesy. How much more becoming 
are articles like the following to enlightened not to 
say Christian nations, than the spirit which alas for 
mankind too often characterises their intercourse. 
Communication from Mr. Fox British minister at Wash- 

ington to the secretary of state. " 

Washington, January 8, 1844. 

Sir: It has been made known toher majesty’s gov- 
vernment that, in the month of June Jast upon occa- 
sion of the British merchant vessel “Copia” being 
cast on shore and stranded near Algeziras, in the bay 
of Gibraltar, very kind and efficient assistance was 
rendered to that vessel by Commodore Morgan, com- 
manding the United States ship Columbus upon that 
station. 

I have much pleasure in conveying to you, by 
direction of her majesty’s secretary of state, the 
thanks of my government for the friendly assistance 
afforded upon the occasion referred to, by Commo- 
dore Morgan. 

I avail myself of this occasiou to renew to you the 
assurance of my distinguished consideration. 

H. 8S. FOX. 

The Hon. Apex P. Upsnur, &ce. &c. 


THE NAVY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 


The Falmouth U. 8S. frigate, the Norfolk Herald 
states, is to be laid up inordinary. Most of her officers 
have leave of absence for three months. 

The Constilution, U. 8..frigate, at Gosport navy 
yard, is to be fitted out for the East Inda service. The 
Norfolk Herald says that she will never reach her 
destination ‘‘without such a renovation of her tim- 
bers as was not contemplated in the orders.” Old 
Ironsides ought to go to sea in perfect trim, by all 
means. 

Raritan, U.S. frigate Capt Gregory, which was to 
gotusea from New York, with Mr. Gordon, U. S. 
Consul, for Rio, has received orders from Mr. 
Henshaw, acting Secretary of the navy, to wait 
further orders. It is conjectured that Mr. Wise will 
go out in her. The N. York papers complain at 








her being detained. It is said thatnearly one hun 
dred of her crew are on the sick list. 
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The U. S. brig Bainbridge, arrived ai Pensacola 17 
th ult after a short passage of 6 days from Vera Cruz. 
The B. brougt important despatches for the Gov- 
ernment from our minister at Mexico. He was ex- 
pected at Vera Cruz on the 20th of Feb. to embark 
on buard the U. S. ship Vincennes, Capt. Buchanan, 
which was there awaiting his arrival. The Bainbridge, 
had also on board Capt. Thomas, of the brig Zebra, 
and his mate, Mr. Curtis, whose liberation from prison 
at Gonaives, St. Domingo, we mentioned some time 
since. 


UNITED STATES AND PLRAGUAY. 
The following extracts are taken from letters re- 


ceived on the 26th ultimo, from the United States 
consul at Buenos Ayres. 

Extract from a letter dated 1st April 1843. 

“A minister plentipotentiary from the government 
of the republic of Paraguay, near the government of 
the Argentine confederation, Senor Don Andres Gil, 
has arrived at this city, and has called on me to say, 
“that his government had ordered him to call on the 
agent of the government of the United States resident 
at Buenos Ayres, and to express in their name the 
most friendly feeling towards the government of the 
United States, and to say that any citizen of the U. 
States who may visit Paraguay will be located and 
considered as onthe same footing ase citizen of 
Paraguay. Also to express the wishes of that gov- 
ernment to see the flag of the United States in their 
waters. Senor Gil, in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, has requested me to forward to the government 
of the United States this expression of the friendly 
feeling and wishes of his government. 

Paraguay would receive from the U.S. a large 
amount of manufactured cottons and flour, giving in 
return dry hides, coffee, indigo, &. The English, 
French, and Brazilian governments, have appointed 
agents to visit Paraguay. The only one who has 

roceeded on his mission is Mr. Gordon, secretary of 
estes of her Britannic majesty’s embassy at Rio 
de Janeiro. ; 

The present government consists of three consuls, 
who hold their offices until a constitution is adopted.” 
Extract from a letter dated November 10, 1843: 

‘The government of Paraguay are more anxious 
that their principal and most friendly relations should 
be with the government of the United States as the 
treaties which exist between most of the South Ame- 
rican republics and Great Britain, give the idea that 
they look to the latter as their principal support. It 
was therefore that her Britannic majesty’s envoy, Mr. 
Gordon, was coldly received, and that the govern- 
ment of Paraguay are so anxious to cultivate the 
most friendly feeling with that of the United States, 


before all other nations,” 


WHST POINT ACADEMY. 
A statement transmitted to conzress in answer to 
a resolution of inquiry shows that the number of ca- 
dets admitted into the institution since its establish- 


ent, is 2.942 
a Of which have graduated 1,206 
Resigned before graduation — 61 
Declined receiving commissions — 6 
Resigned after receiving commissions 323 
Disbanded, dropped, or dismissed 33 
Killed in service il 
Died in service 147 
542 


Now in service ' 
Of those now in service, there are 4 colonels, 6 


lieutenant colonels, 13 majors, 173 captains, 170 first 
hieutenants, 131 second lieutenants, 70 brevet second 
lieutenants, 5 paymasters, and 1 military storekeep- 


er. ; . 
The amount appropriated for the institution since 
its establishment, for buildings, library, apparatus, 
&c. is— $711,399 88 


For salaries, pay, subsistence, &c. $3,291,501 27 





$4,002,901 15 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Macxare.. The following returns from the In- 
spector general, exhibit the quantity of Mackerel 
inspected in this state for the year 1843—estimated 


in barrels. 








Towns. No. 1. No.2. No.3. Total. 
Gloucester, 10,489 2,987 2.552 16,328 
Boston, 5,078 2,149 2,119 9,346 
Cohasset, 2,306 1,116 3,039 6,461 
Hiugham, 2,314 1,017 2,597 5,928 
Welifleet, 3,043 1,343 1,220 5,606 
Newburyport 2771 1,187 1,403 5,361 
Truro, 1,542 121 1,112 3,375, 
Provincetown, 1,i31 901 1,035 3,117 
Yarmouth, 1,040 399 957 2,396 

940 471 962 2.367 


Dennis, 


Barnstable, 665 246 510 





1,421 | Pd counties for Common schools, 57.847, 7 

Rockport, 675 227 365 1,267 | Wilmington R. R. Bonds ordered to be ile 
Scituate, 322 127 100 549 | _ paid by last Legislature, 50,000 00 
Chatham, 268 79 99 449 | Purchase 27 shares of Bank State Stock, 2700 @0 
Plymouth 153 87 176 416 Einishing State House, 390 21 
Duxbury, 13 9 25 47 | &xpenses of Literary Board, 954 30 
Beverly 9 9 i Printing. 67 95 
‘ Farmers’ Register, 10 00 

aise ere W. Satchwell, by order of Legisla- 
e. 
aera 75,543 bris. : Land Entries, 13 00 
’ 55,537 a 

1840 50,992 130,407 7 
1839, 73,018 Balance on hand, Nov. 1, 1843, 63.043 ba 
1838, 108,538 “193,451 75 
4 451 75 
pened aoe INTERNAL Imrovement Funp. % 

1835 194,450 Pr a 
anea 34, Amount on hand, Nov. I, 1842, $20, 429 66 
ahs ciate ag hay 5 repaid. 3,950 00 
3, 212, ank Dividends. Cape Fear Bank, 672 
ae’ ro Cherokee Land Bonds, 3,782 * 
The arrivals of Mackerel at this port from the 28,833 97 
British provinces during the past year, are about Dishursements. 

12,000 bbls. Expenses of Poard, Clerk, &c, 269 SO 
Loans by the Board, ‘ 1,514 53 
YORE. 03 

r 1,784 0 
Port or Arpany. The number of vessels, ex- Balance on hand, N. 1, 1843, 27,049 60 


elusive of canal-boats, arriving and departing from 
this port during the past year was 675, with an ag- 
greate tonnage of 55,354 tons. The fees received by 
the harbor master on tonnage is $830 31. The fol- 
lowing is an account of the tonnage of the port for 
the past six years: 


Years. Tons. Years. Tons. 
1838 36,721 1841 50,797 
1839 40,369 1842 49,356 
1840 39,416 1843 95,354 


MARYLAND 

Hisrorican Society. Ata regular meeting of the 
Historical Society of Maryland, held on Thursday, 
Feb. Ist, fhe following gentlemen were: elected to 
serve as officers during the ensuing year: 

Gen. J. Spear Smiru. President. 
J. V. L. McManon, Exq. Vice President. 
Brantz Mayer, Esq. Cor. Sec’y. 
SesastiAN F, Streerer, Esq. Rec. Sec’y. 
Joun I. Donaupson, Esq. Treasurer. ~ 
Dr. SterHen Couuinxs, Librarian. 

That the society has been organised under auspices 
so favorable, affords ground of congratulation to the 
many who have long felt the necessity of such an as- 
sociation. 

The intention of the Historical society is, to engage 
in the work of collecting whatever of interest and va- 
Jue may be found, connected with the civil, political, 
revolutionary, and natural history of the state; and to 
form a collection which may serve the double purpose 
of preserving valuable relics of the olden time, and 
presenting them for the inspection of the curious and 
the study of the antiquarian and the scholar. 

There are many persons, particularly in the coun- 
try, who have it in their power materially to aid the 
society in its objects, by the presentation or deposit 
of maps, documents, and curiosities of various kinds; 
and it is hoped every good citizen will manifest his 
good will, by doing all in his power to add to the 
collection; donations may, for the present, be direct- 
ed to the care of any one of the oflicers of the 
society, as the rooms are not yet prepared for their 
reception. [ Baltimore American. 


NORTH CARCLINA, 

Finances. ‘Tre govervor has published, according 
‘olaw, the Annual Report made to him by, Wm. F. Collins 
Esq, Comptruller, of the Receipts and Disbursements at 
the Treasury of the State, under the three several heads 
of Literary Fund, Internal linprovement Fund, and the 
Fund for support of Government. 

‘Che accounts, as stated in detail, are very long, and 
very uninteresting. We preier to cive, as usual, a sy- 
nupsis o¢ the whole. [uyelteville Observer 

LITERARY Funp. 





$28 833 97 
Funp For Support or GOVERNMENT. 
Receipts. 
Amount on hand, Noy, 1, 1842, 
Ree’d from U. S. distribution of land Fund, 


$29.002 66 
23,147 74 


Do. do — second dividend. 2,835 86 
Dividend, Buncombe Turnpike Co, 570 07 
Public ‘Tax, received frotn Sheriffs, 77,788 41 
Tax on Bank of the State, 2°243 95 
Tax on the Bank of Cape Fear, 2,389 09 
Tax on Merchants Bank of Newbern, 562750 
Dividends, Bank of Cape Fear, 60 00 
Several small items, 218 57 

138,817 79 


Disbursements. 
Land Fund, transferred to Literary Fund, 
General Assembty, 


$23.147 14 
42,893 95 








Receipts. 

Amounton hand Nov. 1, 1542, $57.998 30 
Ree’d from Ehtries of vacent Laad, 5,615 65 
Auoiion tax. 445 3] 
Principal of loans repaid, 16,413 43 
Interest of — do. 18,093 14 
Interest of loans pv Int. Imp. Board, 697 76 
Ree’d from Gen. Goy’t distribution of land 

Fund, 93,147 14 


Dividends, Bank of state, 

we Bank Cape Fear, 

te Roancke Nav. Co, 
Interest on Raleigh& Gaston R. R. Bonds, 
Retailers of Spirituous L'quors, 


Dishursements. 
Pd A. C. Dickinson, Contractor, Swamp 
Lands, for experamental farm, getting 
shingles, &c.and excavating canal, 


Loans by Literary Board, 


ae 


31,387 75 
31.932 00 
500 00 
4.959 OU 
2,306 76 





$193,451 75 


$17 020 93 
875 OU 








Judiciary, 27,482 40 
Executive Department, 2,300 00 
Treasury do, 2,013 74 
State do, 800 00 
Comptroller’s do. 1,000 00 
Adjutant General, , 200 00 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, 260) 00 
Public Library Fs 419 90 
Public Printing, 3,372 f2 
Pensioners, 805 00 
Interest on Raleigh & Gaston R. R. Bonds, 42,884 00 
Postage, 428 47 
Council of State 127 40 
Repairs of Governor’s house, 83 35 
Weights and Measures, 185 36 
Stationery, 167 54 
Sheriffs for settling public taxes, 1,211 77 
Do for comparing Congressional Polls, 730 74 
‘freasury notes burnt, 153 70 
Contingencies, 2,325 65 
Sundry Small items, 163 73 


153,161 16 
138,817 76 


-_-- 





Receipts as above, 





— 


Balance due Treasure r, Nov. 1, 1813 14,343 37 


ADLAB ATE &.. 
Distrivérion Founp. A resolution to accept the 


proportion of this state to her distribufion share of 
the U.S. public land fund, placed to her credit was 
submitted in the lower branch of the legislature a 
few days since and negatived ayes 28, nays 57. 





LOUISIANA. 
Banks. The following is an abstract of the 
monthly statement of the condition of the New Or- 
leans banks, Jan Ist:— 


Specie paying banks Liabilities Assets. Specie. 
Bank of Louisiana, 3,600,695 4,401,169 4,044,328 
Canal & Banking Co. 376,885 541.102 328,651 


City Bank, 756,826 1,069,964 690 185 
Louisiana S:ate Bank, §29.809 945,290 919,752 
Mechanics & Traders’ Bk, 1,873,603 2,043,018 1,564 964 
Union Bank of Louisiana, 329,193 482,166 341,254 


7,767,021 9,482,720 7,889,199 





_——— 














Citizens Bank, + 8,127,860 82,755 10,254 
Consvlidated Association, 2,478,448 210 210 
10,606,348 82,955 10,504 





Poral 18,373,361 9,565,686 7,899,703 

Showing a decreased amountof specie as compares 
with Nov. of $174,861. 

U.S.Senaror. The legislature on the 29th ult. 
proceeded to the election of a senator for the residue 
of the term for whieh the lamented Porter was elected. 
On the first ballot Henry Jounson (whig,) received 





7 76 
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2 34 
3 97 


1 80 
4 53 
4 03 
9 60 


2 66 
774 
» 86 
07 
3 41 
3 25 


"50 
00 
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714 
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0 00 
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38 votes Mr. Waizer, (loco,) 37 votes, and there 
were two blanks. On the second ballot Mr. Jounson 
received 39 votes, Mr. Warxer 36, and there were 
two blanks. Mr. J. is therefore elected. 

Impeachment of a Judge. Judge Elliot, of Lafeyette, 
has been presented to the legislature for: impeach- 
ment, on charges for having granted naturalization 
papers toa great number of foreigners, contrary to 
Jaw. 

Considerable excitement has been accasioned at 
N. Orleans by the verdict of a jury acquitting J. B. 
Perrault, former cashier of toe Citizens Bank, who 
absconded some twelve months since, and afterwards 
returned and delivered himself up. On the trial, 
letters from Mr. Perrault, addressed toa committee 
of the bank, were produced, in which he acknow- 
ledged himself guilty of the charge, that he had ap. 
propriated to his own use $56,160 60, and that he had 
exposed himse!f to the penalities ofa thief, &c. Still 
in the face of his confession, the jury bronght ina 
verdict of ‘not guilty.” 
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LETTER FROM DANIEL WEBSTER 


To his political friends in New Hampshire who solicited 
permission to use his name for the next presidency. 
From the Boston Courier. 


Washington, January 3, 1844. 
GentTLemMen—I have received your letter, reques- 
ting “‘permission to present my name to the people, 
as a candidate for the office of president of the U. 
States, subject to the future wise, deliberate action 
of the whig national convention of 1844.” 


It would be disingenuous to withhold an expres- 
sion of the grateful feelings awakened by a letter, 
containing such a request, so very numerously signed 
and coming from among those who have known me 
through life. No one can be insensible to the dis- 
tinction of being regarded, by any respectable num- 
ber of his fellow citizens, as among those from whom 
a choice of president might be made, with honor 
and safety to the country. 


The office of president is an office, the importance 
of which cannot be too highly estimated. He who 
fills it, necessarily exercises a great influence, not 
only on all the domestic interests of the country, on 
its foreign relations, and the support of its honor and 
character among the nations of the earth, but on 
that, which is of the very highest import to the hap- 
piness of the people, the maintenance of the consti- 
tution itself, and the prosperous continuance of the 
government under it. Our systems are peculiar; and 
while capable, as experience has shown, of produ- 
cing the most favorable results, under wise and cau- 
tious administration, they are, nevertheless, exposed 
to peculiar dangers. We have six and twenty states, 
each possessing within itself powers of government, 
limited only by the constitution of the United States; 
and we have a general government, to which is con- 
fided high trusts, to be exercised for the benefit of 
the people cf all the states. It is obvious, that this 
division of powers, itself the result of a novel and 
most delicate politica! operation, can be preserved 
only by the exercise of wisdom and pure patriotism. 
The constitution of the United States stands on the 
basis of the people’s choice. It must remain on that 
basis, so long as it remains atall. The veneration 
and love, which are entertained for it, will be increa- 
sed, by every instance of wise, prudent, impartial, 
and parental administration. 

On the other hand, they will be diminished by 
every administration which shall cherish local divi- 
sions, devote itself to local interests, seek to bend 
the influence of the government to personal or parti- 
san purposes, or which shall forget that,all patriotism 
is false and spurious which does not look with equal 
eye to the interests of the whole country, and all its 
parts, present and to cure. I hardly know what an 
American statesman should so much deprecate, 
on his own account, as well as on account of his 
country, as thatthe constitution of the United States, 
now the glory of our country ang the admiration 
of the world, should become weakened in its founda- 
tions, perverted in its principles, or fallen and sunk, 
in a nation’s regard and a nation’s hopes, by his own 
follies, errors, or mistakes. 

The constitution was made for the good of the 
country; this the people know. Its faithful admin- 
istration promotes that good: this the people know.— 
The people will themseives defend it against all for- 
cigu power, and all open force, and they will right- 
fully hold to a just and solemn account, those to 
whose hands they commit it, and in whose hands it 
Shail be found to be shorn of a single beam of its 
honor or deprived of a particle of its capacity for 
usefulness. It was made for an honest people, and 

hey expect it to be honestly administered. At the 








present moment, it 1s an object of general respect, 
confidence and affection. 

Questions have arisen, however, and are likely to 
arise again, upon the extent of its power, or upon the 
line which separates the functions of the general 
government from those of the state governments; und 
these questions will require, whenever they may oc- 
cur, not only firmness, but much discretion, prudence 
and impartiality at the head of the national execu- 
tive. Extreme counsels or extreme opinions on either 


side, would be very likely, if followed or adopted, to | 


break up the well adjusted balance of the whole.— 
And he who has the greatest confidence in his own 
judgmeut, or the strongest reliance on his own good 
fortune, may yet be well diffident of his abilitty to 
discharge the duties of this trust in such a manner as 
shal] promote the public prosperity, or advance his 
own reputation. 

But, gentlemen, while the office of president is 
quite too high to be sought by personal solicitation, 
or for private ends and objects, it is not to be declin- 
ed, if proffered by the voluntary desire of a free peo- 
ple. 

It is now more than thirty years since you and 
your fellow citizens of New Hampshire, assigned me 
a part in political affairs. My public conduct since 
that period is known. My opinions on the great 
questions, now most interesting to the country, are 
known. The constitutional principles which I have 
endeavored ,to maintain, are also known. If these 
principles, and these opinions, now not likely to be 
materially changed, should recommend me to furth- 
er marks of public regard and confidence, I should 
not withhold myself from compliance with the ge- 
neral will. But 1 have no pretensions of my own to 
bring forward, and trust that no friends of mime 
would at any time use my name for the purpose of 
preventing harmony among those whose general po- 
litical opinions concur, or for any cause whatever, 
but a conscientious regard to the good of the country. 

It is obvious, gentlemen, that at the present mo- 
ment the tendency of opinion among those to be re- 
presented in the convention is generally and strongly 
setin another direction. I think it my duty, there- 
fore, under existing circumstances, to request those, 
who may feel a preference for me, not to indulge in 
that preference, nor oppose any obstacle to the lead- 
ing wishes of political friends, or to united and cor- 
dial efforts for the accomplishment of those wishes. 


The election of the next autumn must involve, in 
general, the same principles, and the same questions, 
as belonged to that of 1840. The cause, l’conceive, 
to be the true cause of the country, its permanent 
prosperity, and all its great interests; the cause of 
its peace, and itshonor: the causeof good govern- 
ment, true liberty, and the preservation and integrity 
of the constitution, and none should despair of its 
success. 

lam, gentlemen, with sentiments of sincere re- 


gard, your obliged and obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


To Messrs. John Haven, John P. Lyman, & others. 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY. 

T. M. T. McKennan. In addition to the names here- 
tofure inserted as being proposed for this office, we find 
several of the whig papers of Pennsylvania, and 
amongst them the Erie Gazette, and Washington (Pa.) 
Reporter, in favor of the nomination of Tuomas M, T. 
McKennan of that state. The whigs of Pennsylvania 
appeared to be as much divided on tlie vice presidency, 
as their opponents are in that state as to their presiden- 
tial candidates. John Sergeant, Harmar Denny, and 
Thos. M. 'T. McKennan have each their warm partizans. 
The Erie Gazette proposes that the whig state conven” 
tion, which is to assemble at Harrisburg shortly, shall 
agree upon whom the whig delegation ot the state to the 
national convention shall support for nomination. 

Cononet Jounson, in 2 late letter,} places himself 
fully in the hands of bis friends, or rather, in the hands 
of the party. Without withdrawing his pretensions to 
the first honors, if these are not awarded to hin, he will 
willingly receive second. 

The friends of Colonel Johnson at a large meeting, 
held in Old Berks, Pennsylvania, on the Ist instant, 
rejected a resolution, agreeing to abide by the decision 
of the Baltimore convention. 


The Philadelphia &merican Sentinel of the Ist, con- 
tains a full account of the 
“Jounson Ray. 
One of the largest, and most enthusiastic Demo- 
cratic meetings ever convened in Harrisburg, was 
held on Tuesday evening, January 22d, 1844, in ac- 





cordance with the following notice: 


-- en eee ae a a 


“Jounson Meetine!”—-Honor to THE Brave! 
T he friends of Old Tecumseh cannot be sold!!! 

The friends of Col. R. M. Johnson, the hero ef the 
Thames, are requested to meet at the court house in 
Harrisburg, on Tuesday evening, January 22, at the 
ringing of the bell. Let the friends of the Old Hero 
come forth! They cannot be transferred like sheep 
in the market. Let the people be heard, and not the 
politicians. MANY:” 

Jan, 22, 1844. 


Although scarcely 24 hours notice of the meeting 
had been given, yet the house presented one dense 
mass of hard-fisted yeomanry. eager to proclaim to 
the world their preference for Old Tecumseh, and for 
him only. Gen. Simon Cameron, of Middletown, 
known as one of the most consistent and influential 
democrats in the state and union, was unanimously 
called upon to preside. A Jong list of vice presidents 
and secretaries were also appointed, and a number of 
spirited resolutions were ‘‘enthusiastically adopted,” 
of which we have room for the following extracts 
only: 

Whereas, a corrupt and disgraceful attempt to 
transfer a portion of that democracy to the interests 
of an individual for the presidency for whom they 
have not a preference, has recently been made at the 
seat of government of this state. 

And whereas, such an attempted transfer we look 
upon as alike humiliating and insulting to the integrity, 
dignity, and good sense of the people, calculated, if si- 
lently acquiesced in, not only to bring reproach upon 
the purity of our cherished principles, but greatly to 
impair the integrity of the democratic party of the 
stale—establishing a mercenary system of intrigue, 
bargain, and sale, among venal, agiconstituted lead- 
ers, practically illustrating the favorite doctrine of 
monarchisis and their pimps, that “the people are in- 
capable of choosing their own rulers:” 

Resolved, That the friends of Col. Johnson, are the 
high-minded and patriotic sons of freemen, who dis- 
dain any and all connection with disorganizers, trai- 
tors or renegades, and who treat with unqualified con- 
tempt any and every attempt to transfer them like 
foreign serfs and vassals, to the highest bidder. 


Resolved, That the democracy of Pennsylvania is 
entitled to the privilege of naming a candidate for 
the presidency, and as ‘her own favorite son” has de- 
clined the honor unanimously proffered him by his 
native state, we now solemnly reiterate our intention, 
and boldly proclaim our determination to stand by 
the gallant and distinguished son of Kentucky, Colonel 
R. M. JOHNSON, sink or swim. 

Resolved, That we will not submit to dictation from 
any quarter, however high, much less to the unautho- 
rized suggestions of a self-constituted intermeddler, 
who, by mercenary counsels, is insidiously aiming to 
distract the unanimity that now pervades the demo- 
cratic party of this state. 

Resolved, That the democratic party of Pennsylva- 
nia is in favor of a Tariff——that one of the cardinal 
principles of the democratic creed has been the pro- 
tection of American industry, and that oppasition to 
that principle of national policy will receive, as it 
merits, the unqualified condemnation of every Penn- 
syivania democrat. 


At Pittsburg, Pa., also, the friends of the General held 
a meeting on the 26th ult. at which George Wuirs, esq. 
presided. General J. K. Moornueap addressed the 
meeting by request. Jn the course of his remarks he 
said “he had observed with deep regret, an attempt 
on the part of some indiscreet friends of Mr. Van 
Buren to denounce all who did not acquiesce in the 
proposition to elevate that gentleman to the office of 
president. He entertained fears for the result if Mr. 
Van Buren was the candidate. Gen. Cass had the 
peculiar claim of a new man.” 






General Cass’ friends have had a meeting at Boston, 
but we have not yet met with an account of their pro 
ceedings. 

Mr. Catnoun withdraws all participation in, counten- 
ance of, or adherence to the decisions of the proposed 
‘democratic’ national convention, On the ground ofits ane 
ti-republican, and anti-federal formation;—we use those 
terms’in the real, not their popular signification. He 
will have nothing to do with a body g0 constituted as i 
is now understood that the convention is to be. Bu 
whether he does not still expect tobe voted for—at leas 
y the electors of his own state, chosen as they are to b° 
by the legislature of South Carolina, we are left to con- 


Gjecture. That state has on former occasions refused to 
give her vole, tveither of the prominent candidates fu- 
for presidency, choosing rather to evince her disaf/h 
fection by what is familiarly termed “throwing her vote 
away-” 

The Charleston Mercury, the organ of the Calhoun 
party of South Carolina replying to the invucativa uf tay 





Richmond Enquirer, says empbatioally: 
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“All this is time, temper, and words wasted 
We have assented to into a convention fairly 
constituted, provided the party would redeem their 
pledges on the tariff. We never had any intention 
of going into any other sort of convention, to give 
its sanction as an authoritative exposition of the will 
of the party. We held the mode of constituting the 
convention which has prevailed to be radically un- 
fair, corrupt in its tendency, and dangerous to the 
highest and most cherished principles of the demo- 
cratic creed. What ground for doubt as to our 
course was there left? Did the Enquirer expect us 
to denounce the convention as a political atrocity, 
and yet when the time came, to assent to its organi- 
zation and receive its decrees as the words of fate? 
We have not been used thus to spend our breath in 
the support of principles, and then surrender them 
at the very moment when our sincerity is put to the 
test.” 

The Globe, however, insists, that they “have the 
assurance of one of Mr.Calhoun’s most intimate, able 
and trusted friends, that there will be perfect harmony if 
the support of Mr. Van Buren if he adheres to the prin- 
ciples to which he stands pledged.” 

- That Mr. Calhoun and his southern friends now de. 
sign to hold Mr. Van Buren and his northern friends in 
congress to a strict course in accordance with the south- 
ern coctrines upon both the great leading questions, the 
tariff, and the right of petition, now under discussion in 
that body—andghat their support of him for the presiden- 
cy is only to Russie by his friends voting to repeal 
or to radically modify the existing tarifl—and to resist the 
reception of petitions touching slavery in the district,— 
scems now tv be distinctly understood. That that section 
of the allied forces which has heretofore acted with the 
“democracy,” is to be withdrawn fromm the support of the 


nominee of the party for the presidency—unless his 
friends vote with them—Mr. Calhouu’s friends,upon these 
points is distinctly avowed, and now fairly understood 
by all parties. 


THE ADDRESS OF MR. CALHOUN.TO HIS 
POLITICAL FRIENDS AND SUPPORTERS. 


From the Charleston Mercury, Jan. 20. 

I have left it to you, my friends and supporters 
though whose favorable estimate of my qualifications, 
my name has been presented to the people of the 
United States for the office of chief magistrate, to 
conduct the canvass on such principles, and in such 
manner as you might think best. But, in so doing, | 
did not waive my right to determine, on my individu- 
al responsibility, what course my duty might compel 
me to pursue ultimately, nor have | been an inatten- 
tive observer of the canvass and the course you have 
taken. 

it affords me pleasure to be enabled to say, that on 
all leading questions, growing out of the canvass, | 
heartily concurred with you, in the grounds you took, 
and especially in those relating to the mode in which 
the deiegates to the proposed convention to be heid 
in Baltimore, should be appointed, and how they 
should vote. You have, in my opinion, conclusively 
shown, that they should be appointed by districts anu 
vote per capita; but your reasons, as Conciusive as they 
are, have proved in vain. Already New York and 
some other states have appointed delegates en masse 
by state conventions, and one state (Virginia) has re- 
solved that the votes of her delegates sliould be given 
by the majority, and be counted per capita. ‘heir 
course would necessarily overrule that which you 
have so ably supported, should you go into conven- 
tion, and would leave you no alternative, but to yield 
yours and adopt theirs, however much you may be 
opposed to it on principle, or to meet them on the 
must unequal terms, with divided against united and 
concentrated forces. 

The question then is, what course, under such cir- 
cumstances, should be adopted? And that question, 
you will be compelled speedily to decide. he near 
approach of the time for meeting of the proposed con- 
vention will, not admit of much longer delay. Butas 
your course may depend in some degree on that which 
| have decided to take, I deem it due to the relation 
subsisting between us, to make mine known to you 
without further delay. 

1, then, after the most careful and deliberate survey 
of the whole ground, have decided, that | cannot per 
mit my vame to go before the proposed convention, 
constituled as it must now be, consistently with the 
principles, which have ever guided my public con- 
duct My objections aré msuperable. As it must be 
constituied, iL 18 repugnant to all the principles, on 
which, In my Opinion, such a convention should be 
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ad vrietly to state. 
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i hold, then, with you, that the cor 


be so constituted, as to utter fully and clearly the 
voice of the people and not that of political managers, 
or office holders and office seekers; and for that pur- 

pose, I hold it indispensable, that the delegates should 
be appointed directly by the people, or to use the 
language of General Jackson, should be ‘fresh from 
the people.” Jalso hold, that the only possible 
mode to effect this, is for the people to choose the 
delegates by districts. and that they should vote per 
capita. Every other mode of appointing would be 
controlled by political machinery, and place the ap- 
pointments in the hands of the few, who work it. 

I object, then, to the proposed convention, because 
it will not be constituted in the conformity with the 
fundamental articles of the republican creed. The de- 
legates to it will be appointed from some of the states, 
not by the people in districts, but, as has been stated, 
by state conventions en masse, composed of delegates 
appointed in all cases, as far as 1 am informed, by 
county or district conventions, and in some cases, if 
not misinformed, these again composed of delegates 
pppoinied by still smaller divisions, or a fe w interested 
individuals. Instead then of being directly, or fresh 
from the people, the delegates to the Baltimore con- 
vention will be the delegates, of delegates; and of 
course removed, in all cases, at least three, if not four 
degrees from the people. At each successive remove, 
the voice of the people will become less full and dis- 
tinct, until, at last, it will be so faint and imperfect, 
as not to be audible. To drop metaphor, I hold it im 

possible to form a scheme more perfectly calculated 
to annihilate the control of the people over the presi- 
dential election, and vest it in those who make politics 
a trade, and who live or expect to live on the goverr- 
ment. 

In this connection, J object not less strongly to the 

mode in which Virginia has resolved her delegates 
shall vote. With all due respect, I must say, I can 
imagine nothing more directly in conflict with the 
principles of our federal system of government or to 
use a broader expression, the principle on which all 
confederated communities have ever been united.— 
I hazard nothing in saying that there is not an in- 
stance in our political history, from the meeting of 
the first revolutionary congress to the present day, 
of the delegates of any state voting by majority and 
counting per capita; nor do | believe an instance of the 
kind can be found in the history of any confederated 
community. There is indeed something monstrous in 
the idea of giving the majority the right of impress- 
ing the vote of the minority into its service, and count- 
ing them as its own. 
The plain rule—that which has ever prevailed, and 
which conform to the dictates of common sense, is, 
that where a state votes as a state, by a majority of 
its delegates, the votes count one, be they few or 
many, or the sate large or smal]. On the contrary, 
where the votes of all the delegates are counted, 
they vote individually and independently, each for 
himself counting one. And it is to be noted, that 
wherever this latter mode of voting exists among 
confederated states, it is in all cases founded on com- 
pact, to which the consent of each state 1s required. 
In the absence of compact, the invariable mode of 
voting, ip such states, is, in all cases, by the majo- 
rity, their vote counting one. ‘The course which Vir- 
ginia has resolved to take, is in violation of this plain 
and fundamental rule; and if it should become a set- 
tled practice, would be destructive of the foundation 
on which the whole structure of the state right doc- 
trine is reared. 


I hold, in the next place, to be an indispensabie 
principle, that the convention should be so constitut- 
ed as to give to each state, in the nomination of a 
candidate, the same relative weight, which the con- 
stitution secures to it in the election of the president, 
making due allowance for its relative party strength. 
By the election, I mean the whole—the eventual 
choice when it goes into the house of representatives 
as well as the primary vote in the electoral college. 
The one is as much a part of the election as the 
other. The two make the whole. The adoption of 
the one, in the convention, which framed the consti- 
tution depended on the adoption of the other. Neither 
could possibly be adopted alone. The two were the 
result of compromise between the larger and smaller 
states, after a long and doubtful struggle, which threa- 
tened the loss of the constitution itself. The object 
of giving to the smaller states an equality with the 
larger, in the eventual choice by the house, was to 
counterpoise the preponderance of the larger in the 
electoral college. Without this, the smaller would 
have voted against the provision, and its rejection 
would have been the consequence. Even as it stands, 
Delaware Voted against it. In confirmation of what 
I state, I refer to Mr. Madison’s report on the pro- 
ceedings of the convention. 





Having stated whati mean by the election, it will! 





require but a few words to explain my reasons for the 


ple, and rest on the ground, that the nomination is in 
reality the election, if concurred in, as far as the par- 
ty is concerned. It is so intended to be. The leading 
reason assigned for making it, is to prevent a division 
of the party, and thereby prevent the election from 
going into the house, where the smaller states would 
have the advantage intended to be secured to them by 
the convention, by being placed on an equality with 
the larger. 

Such being the intended object and effect, I now 
submit toevery candid mind, whether the convention 
ought not to be so constituted, as to compensate in the 
nomination for the important advantage in the elec- 
tion, which the smaller states surrender by going into 
a convention. Wonld it not be unfair—a palpable 
want of good faith and subversive of the compromise 
of the constitution to withhold it? Or, if demanded 
would it be short of an insult to refuse it? Can it be 
thought, that the smaller states are so debased and 
absorbed in the party politics of the day, as to permit 
themselves to be thus indirectly stripped of a right, 
which their high minded, and patriotic ancestors heid 
so dear as even to prefer the loss of the constitution 
itself, rather than surrender it. 

I object, then, to the proposed convention, in this 
connection, because it makes no compensation to 
the smaller states for the surrender of this unques- 
tionable and,important constitutional right. Instead 
of that, it advocates peremptorily and indignantly 
refuse any, and treat with scorn every altempt to 
secure it. Some have even gone so far as to deny 
that the eventual choice of the house constitutes 
any portion of the election, and to manifest open hos- 
tility against the provision of the constitution, which 
contains it. 

If there was no other objection the one under con- 
sideration would be insuperable with me. | differ 
utterly from the advocates of the proposed convention, 
in reference to this provision. I regard it as one of the 
first importance, not because | desire the election to 
go into the house, but because I believe it to be an 
indispensable means, in the hands of the smaller 
stetes, of preserving their just and constitutional 
weight in the presidential election, and through that, 
in the executive department and the government it- 
self, which | believe to be essential to the preserva- 
tion of our sublime federal system. 


I regard the adjustment of the relative weight of 
the states in the government to be the fundamental 
compromise of the constitution, and that on which 
our whole political system depends. Its adjustment 
constituted the great difficulty in forming the con- 
stitution. The principle on which it was finally ef- 
fected, was, that, while due concession should be 
made to population, a provision should be also made, 
in some form, to preserve the original equality of 
the states in every department of the government.— 
The principle was easily carried out in constituting 
the legislative department, by preserving the equali- 
ty of the states in one branch, (the senate) and con- 
ceding to population its full preponderance in the 
other. But the greatand difficult task of reducing 
it to practice was, in the executive department, at 
the head of which there is but a single officer. So 
great was it, that it occupied the attention of the 
convention, from time to time, during the whole ses- 
sion, and was very near causing a failure at last. It 
would have been an easy task to constitute that de- 
partment, either on the principle of the equality of 
the states in the government, or that of population. 
To combine the two in the election of a single officer, 


was quite a different affair; but however difficult it — 


had to be performed, at the hazard of losing the con- 
stitution oe 

It was finally accomplished, by giving to the larger 
states nearly the same preponderance in the electo- 
ral college, as they have in the house, and to the 
smaller, in the event of a choice by the house, the 
same equality they possess in the senate; thus follow- 
ing closely the analogy of the legislative departinent. 
To muke it as close as possible, it was at fiest pro- 
posed to give the eventual choice to the senate, In- 
stead of the house, but it was aliered and the present 
provision adofted, for reasons which did not affect 
the principle. ' 

It was believed by the framers, the practical opera- 
tion of the provision would be, that the electoral 
college, in which the influence of the larger states 
preponderates, would nominate, and that the house 
voting by slates, where their equality is preserved, 
would elect who should be the president. To give 
it that operation in practice, the provision, as it ori- 
ginally stood in the constitution, was that each elec- 
tor should vote for two individuals, without discri- 
minating which should be president, or vice presi- 
dent, and if no one had a majority of the whole 
votes, then out of the five highest, the house voting by 
states, should elect one. and the person not elected, 
having the highest number of votes, should be the 
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It has been since altered, so that the electors shou!d | 
designate which should be presideot, and which Vice 

resident, and the selection of the house was limited 
to the three highest. It is manifest, that if this’ provi- 
sion of the constitution had been left to operate by it- 
self, without the intervention of caucusses, or party 
conventions between the people and the election, that 
the practical operation would have been suchas | 
have stated, and such as was elearly intended by the 
framers of the constitution. 

The object intended is important. ‘The preserva- 
tion of the relative weight’of the states, as establish- 
ed by the constitution in all the departments, 1s ne- 
cessary to the success and duration of our system of 
governmeni; but it may be doubted, whether the.pro- 
vision adopted to effect it in the executive depart- 
ment, is not too refined for the strong, and | may 
add, corrupt passions, which the presidential elec- 
tion will ever excite. Certain it is, that if the prac- 
tice of nominating Candidates for the presidency, by 
conventions constituted as they proposed, shall be- 
come the established usage, it will utterly defeat the 
intention of the framers of the constitution, and would 
be followed by a radical and dangerous change, not 
only in the executive department, but in the govern- 
ment itself. 

The danger was early foreseen, and to avoid it, 
some of the wisest and most experienced slatesmen 
of former days so strongly objected to congressional 
caucusses to nominate candidates for the presidency, 
that they never could be iduced to attend thew; 
among these it will be suflicient to name Mr. Macon 
and Mr. Lowndes. Others, believing that this pro- 
vision of the constituuon was too refined for prac- 
tice, were solicitous to amend it, but without impair- 
ing the influence of the smaiier states in the election. 
Among these, | rank myself. Wath that object, re- 
solutions were introducod, iu 1828, in the senate by 
Colonel Benton, and in the house by Mr. McWutthie, | 
providing for districting the state, and for reterring | 
the election back to the people, in case there should | 
be no choice, to elect one trom the two highest can- | 
didates. ‘The principie which governed in tue amend- | 
meut proposed, was lo give a lai Compensation to} 
the smialier states for the sureender ol Weir advan | 
tage in the eventual choice by the house, aud at the! 
same time to make the mode of electing he presi- | 
dent mure strictly in coutormity with the priucipies | 
of our popular institusious, aud to be less liavie) 
to corrupuion, than the existing. Lhey received the | 
general support ol the party, bul Were objected Lo vy 
a few as pol being a luli eyuivaieul lo the sindiier 
States. 


The priuciple embraced is identical with that on 
which you proposed to constitute the Baltuuore cun- 
Venlion, but which has been so diclaluriaily OUjecled 
to Dy sume, Who Luen LOUK 50 prumiueuta pall iu its 
lavur. li you have nol succeeded, luere is al least 
some CousOialion i reilecliug tual if viliers have 
since Changed, you bow Stand where you tien did, in 
ihe purer aud veiler days vi the partly. Lt was in la- 
vor of it then, us L am vow, nol becuse | consider 
the resviulivis as perlect, lucureticaily, as the exist- 
lug pruvisivus of tue constitution, Dut Because | be- 
lieve iL would in practice miure Cerlaily accomplish 
What the lramers of the Constitution intended. but 
While tue provision Stands as il dues, 1 would regaru 
Myseii as sillie slurl vi a trailor lo thal sacred in- 
diiuwment, sivuid | give my assent, direciiy or indi- 
Pectiy, lu auy practice Which Wuuld Lave lie eliecl 
Ol Uivesting luce surmaiicr slales vl lue due weisul 
Wihlich tl sccules lu tic ia ioe presidceulial Clectivu, 
Wiieluer desigued of uul, Aud tiere tet ie add, bide 
a Oljeclivuauie as lL Wuink a Cungressivial Caucus 
fut HOwiualing a president, il is lu iy Opinion, far 
less su, bau w Convention Consiituled as is proposed. 
dhe turwer ad ludeed many Wullgs lo reCuuiuieud LL, 
lis meuvers Culisislig Ul svildaluis UU Pepleseuta- 
lives, Were Lue Iduicdisle Ulgails vl Lue Stale legis~ 
lutures, of tie peupit; Were respuiisivic Lo tem, Le- 
Specuively, aud were ivf the tivol pall, Ol ister 
CudPacter, standing, aud tuicils. Liey Vuoled per 
Capila, aud whal is very Iuiporlail, lucy Pepreseiiieu 
lawiy tue relalive slfeuglu vi tue pariy i Lele re- 
spective states. li all luese Muporlaul paruicuiars, ib 
Was ali thal Cuuid De Gesired iuf a UOluiualing Udy, 
and lured a striking Cuulrast to Lue proposed Cuu- 
Veulluu; and yet, it Cuuld ivi Ve VUrle Vy Le peupic 
MW Lue Lucu purer days Of te repuuiic. 1, acing 
Will Gremeval Jucksva aud most ul lie ieaders vu 
the party at the lime, Coulribuled Lo put it duwil, Ue- 
Cause We VeliGved if Lo ve ilavie ly be acled On duu 
lufluenced Dy luce palronage ol the governueni—au 
OUjeClivu lar Mure applicavie lo a Couveylion Consti- 
luccd as the one pruposes, than lo a Cougressivilas 
Caucus, kar bowever was it irom my mMtentivn, tn 
ai@iug to pul tual down, lO substitute In ils piace 
What L regard us an hundred ties more UUJEE- 
ouavle in every poml of view. dudeeu, i were 








MuuSt De ai iuictuediale body Oelween le pev- 
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ple and the election, unknown to the constitution, 
it may be well questioned whether a better than the 
old plan of a congressional caucus can be aevised. 

In taking the ground I have, in favor of maintain- 
ing the right secured to the smaller states by the 
compromise of the’ constitution, I am actuated by 
no partizan feeling or desire to conciliate their 
good opinion. If the case was reversed, and the 
rights of the larger, instead of the smaller, were in- 
vaded, | would with equal readiness and firmness, 
stand up in their defence. I am the partizan of nei- 
ther one, nor the other, but simply a supporter of the 
constitution, and what I believe to be just and fair. 
I regard the constitution, as the only ark of safety 
for all, and I believe that in defending it, 1 defend 
the interest and safety of each and all—the greater, 
as well as the gmaller—the states invading the right 
of the others, as weil as the states whose rights are 
invaded. 

I have laid down the principle, on which I rest the 
objection in question, with the limitation, that the 
relative weight of the states should be maintained, 
making due allowance for their relative party 
strength. ‘The propriety of the limitation 1s so ap 
parent, that but a few words, in illustration, wiil be 
required. ‘The convention tsa party convention, and 
prolessedly intended to take the sense of the party, 
which cannot be done fairly, if states having but lit- 
tle party strength, are puton equality with those 
which have much. If that were done, the result might 
be, that a smail portion of the party from states 
the least sound, politically, and which could give but 
little support in congress, might select the candidate, 
and make the president, agaist a great majority oi 
the soundest, and on which the president and his ad- 
minisiration would have to rely for support. All 
this is clearly too untair and improper to be denied. 
There may be a great difficulty in applying a reme- 
dy in a convention, but 1 do not feei myself called 
upon to say how it can be done, or by what standard 
ine relative party strength of the respective states 
should be determined; perhaps the best wouid be 
their relative strength in congress atthe time. in 
jaying down the principle, 1 added the limitation for 
lie sake Of accuracy, and to show how imperiectly 
the party uiust be represented, when itis overivoked. 
1 sce uo provision im the proposed couvenuou to 
meet it. 

isul, in order to realise how the convention wali 
operate, it will be necessary to view the combined 
elects ol the ovjectious which | lave made. dus 
Viewed, it will Ue jound, thal a Couveulion so Consti- 
tuted, tends itresistibly lo Centralizauiou—centraiiza- 
lion ol the Control over lie presideitial eleclivi iu 
the hands of atew of the central, large stales, at 
lirst, aud flually, in political managers, vilice holuers, 
and oflice seekers; or to express It dillerentiy, in 
that portion of the Commuuily, who live, or expect 
lu jive on Lhe government, in Contradistinction lo the 
great mass, Whe expect to live ou their OW Means 
ur their hovest imuustry; and who malutain the go- 
vernment; and polilicaily speakiog, emphatically tue 
peupie. 

‘That such would be the case, may be inferred froin 
the fa Lt, that 1t would alfurd the means to some six 
or seven slales lying Contiguous and nut lar trom the 
centre of the Union, to control the nomination, aud 
through thal the ejection, by concentrating their 
united voles in the convention. Give them tue pow- 
ev vi duing so, and it would not loug lie durmaut.— 
What may De dune Dy COmDInalIOn, Where Lhe Leup- 
laliuu is su greal, will be sure ere long to be done.— 
iv couvine aud Conquer, is not lesatrue as a maxi, 
where power Is Coucerped, than “divide ald Col 
quer.”” Nothing 13 Detler established, than that the 
uesive fur power can bring together ahd uuile Lhe 
miVsl GisCurdaDl MialePiats. 

iysul tue leudency to centralization will not stop 
luere. ihe appuimtment Ol deicgales en masse by 
stale convention, Would lend al Lue sate Line, aid 
even witil'greal luree, lo CeuliaiiZe lie Cuoltrul tu 
ihe Nands of the lew, who wake politics a trauc.— 
die lartier tue conveulion is feuuved iruu lie peu- 
ple, tue more certaimly the cuntrul uver it wil ve 
placed lu Lue tauds ul tile interesied lew, aud wien 
removed tiree or luur degrees, as Nas Deeu slows iL 
Wiii De, Where Lhe appull incl ls Uy Stale CuonVven- 
liuiis, Lue power vi Lue people Will Cease, diiu we 
seekers vl erxeCulive lavur will LVeCome supreuie.— 
Al tial slave, an active, railed aiid COmUiied CUrps 
Will O© lufiused iu lie parly, WHhUse Whvie Line aud 
alteulion will ve directed lo polilics.  |t will ve thear 
suié Yusiiess. Lule tueir lauds the appointinenis of 
Uvivgales lu ali the stages wiil fall, and they witli 
lake special care thal uone bul themselves or their 
luuivie aud OOedlenl dependents shall ve appulnted. 
ie ceulral and stale Cuunveulions wil be ulied by 
the unust experienced aud Cunning, aud aller nou 
iuting the piesident, ticy will lake good Cure to db 
vide Wue patronage aud uilices, Doth of tue geuerai 


and state governments, among themselves and their 
dependents. But why say wiil? Is it not already the 
ease? Have there no been many instances of state 
conventions being filled py office holders and office 
seekers. who, after making the nomination, have di- 
vided the offices in the state among themselves and 
their partizans, anc jomed in ecommending to the 
candidate whom they have just nominated to appoint 
them to the offices to which they have been respec- 
tively alldtted. If such be the case in the infancy of 
the system, it must end, if such conventions should 
become the estahlished usage, in the president nomi- 
nating his successor. When it comes to that, it will 
not be long before the sword will take the place of 
the constitution. 

Such are my objections to the mode in which the 
proposed convention is to be constituted, and my rea- 
sons for entertaining them. They are such, that I 
cannot refuse to obey them without renouncing tne 
principles which I have often avowed in public and 
private, and which have guided me through the whole 
course of my public life. 

In coming to this conclusion, I have not passed 
over, without careful examination, the reasons ase 
signed by its advocates for constituting the convention 
as they propose. They have not diminished the force 
of my objections. I propose to notice the most pro- 
minent. 

That which they have urged with the greatest con- 
fidence, is, that each state has a right to appoint de- 
legates as she pleases. I meet it, by utterly denying 
that there is any such right. That each state has the 
right to act as it pleases, in whatever relates to itseif 
exclusively, no one will deny; but it is a perfectly 
novel doctrine, that any state has such a right when 
she comes to act in concert with others in reference 
to what concerns the whole. 

In such cases it is the plainest dictate of common 
sense, that whatever affects the whole should be 
regulated by the mutual consent of all, and not by 
the discretion of each. That the appointment of 
delegates to the proposed convention is a case of 
this description, I trast I have conclusively shown.— 
I have, I also trust, shown more, than the supposed 
right is perfectly deceptive, for while it claims for 
each state the right to appoint delegates as it pleases, 
it in reality gives the larger states the right to dic- 
tate how the others shall appoint. If, for example, 
the empire state, as it is called, adopts the mode of 
appointing (as she has) which will concentrate her 
whole strength, what discretion would she leave to 
others, if they go into convention, but appoint as she 
has appointed, or to be ruled by her. It is then nei- 
ther more nor less than a claim to dictate, under the 
garb of a right, and such its exercise has proved in 
the present case. It has left no option, but to con- 
form to her course, or to be overruled, or refuse to 
go into the convention. 

I regret this, because | sincerely desire to pre- 
serve the harmony of the party. I had strong hope 
that the rally after the defeat of 1840. would be ex- 
clusively on principles. This hope was greatly 
strengthened by the truly republican and noble stand, 
taken at the extra session and the earlier portion of 
the succeeding regular session. During that period 
of rigid adherence to principle, perfect harmony per- 
vaded the ranks of the party. I beheld it with joy. 
I believed the momeit highly favorable for the 
thorough refor ation of the government and the 
restoration of the constitution. To the republican 
party, I looked for the accomplishment of this great 
work; and I accordingly felt the deepest solicitude, 
that the stand taken, and the harmony which exist- 
ed, should be preserved. In order that it should, [ 
made up my mind to waive the objection, which I 
have long entertained to any intermediate body, un- 
known to the constitution, between the people and 
the election of the president, in the hope that the 
proposed convention would be so, constituted that I 
might consistentiwwith my principles give it my sup- 
port. In this l have been disappointed, and being 
so, I aim compelled to decide as | have done. ‘lhe 
same motives which impelled me to separate from 
the administration of General Jackson, in the plen- 
itude of its power, and to come to the rescue of Mr. 
Van Buren’s at its greatest depression, compels me 
now to withhold my name from the proposed conven- 
liun. 


“The same motives which impelled me to separate 
from the administration of Gen. Jackson, in the 
plenitude uf its power, and to come to the rescue of 
Mr. Van Buren’s atits greatest depression, compels 
me now to withhold my name from the proposed 
convention. 

Having now assigned my reasons for refusing to 
permit uy name to go before the Baltimore Conven- 
tiou, iL rests with you who have placed it beiore the 
people and asseuted to abide by @ convention fairly 
coustituled, lo determine what course you will pur 
gue. 
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Be your decision what it may, I shall, becontent. 
But I regarded it as due to the ‘occasion, to you and 
myself, to declare that under no circumstances what- 
ever shall I support any candidate, who is opposed to 
free trade, and in favor of the protective policy, or 
whose prominent and and influential friends and sup- 
porters are. I hold the policy to be another name 
for a system of monopoly and plunder, and to be 
thoroughly anti-republican and federal in its charac- 
ter. Talso hold that so long as the duties are so laid 
as to be in fact bounties to one portion of the com- 
munity, while they operate as oppressive taxes on 
the other, there can be no hope that the government 
can be reformed, or that its expenditures will be re- 
duced to the proper standard. 

Were I, with the evidences before me, to say 
otherwise of my course, it would be, practically, to 
declare that J regard the protective policy to be an 
open question, so far as the party is concerned; 
which I would consider, on my part, a virtual aban- 
donment of the cause of Free Trade. That can ne- 
ver be. I have done and suffered too much for it, 
when its friends were few and feeble, to abandon it 
now—now, when the auspices everywhere, on this 
and the other side of the Atlantic, proclaim the ap- 
proaching downfall of protection and the permanent 
triumph of Free Trade. I, whoupheld it against 
monopoly and plunder, in the worst of times, and 
braved the menaces of administration and opposition, 
when backed but by a single state,—will not—can- 
not abandon the glorious cause now, when its ban- 
ner waves in proud triumph over the metropolis of 
the commercial world. No, I shall maintain im- 
moveably the ground | have so long occupied, until | 
have witnessed its great and final victory, if it shall 
please the Dispuser of Events to spare my life so 
long. It willbe, indeed, a victory—the harbinger of 
a new and brighter and higher civilization. 

Much less, still, can I give my support to any can- 
didate, who shall give his aid or countenance to the 
agitation of abolition in congress or elsewhere; or 
whose prominent and influential friends and suppor- 
ters shall. I doubt the sincerity of any man, who 
declares he is no abolitionist, whilst at the same 
time, he aids or countenances the agitation of the 
question, be his pretext what it may. If we havea 
right to our slaves, we have the right to hold them in 
peace and quiet. If the constitution guarantees the 
one, it guarantees the other; and if it forbids the one 
from being attacked, it equally forbids the other. 
Indeed the one stands to the other, as means to an 
end, and is so avowed by the abolitionists; and on the 
plainest principles of morals, if the end be prohibit- 
ed, the means of effecting it alsoare. Of the two,I 
regard the deluded fanatic far less guilty and dange- 
rous than he, who, for political or party purposes, 
aids or countenances him, in what he knows is in- 
tended to do that, which he acknowledges to be for- 
bidden by the constitution. 

It is time that an end should be put to this system 
of plunder and agitation. They have been borne 
Jongenough. ‘They are kindred measures and hos- 
tile, as far, at least, as one portion of the Union is 
concerned. While the tariff takes from us the pro- 
ceeds of our labor, abolition strikes at the Jabor it- 
self. The one robs us of our income, while the 
other aims at destroying the source from which that 
income is derived. It is impossible for us to stand 
patiently much longer, under their double operation, 
without being impoverished and ruined. : 

JOHN C. CALHOUN. 





OBIT UARY SOLEMNITIES. 





COMMODORE DAVID PORTER. 


We have already noticed the arrival of the re- 
mains of this chivalrous son of ®the republic, in a 
public armed vessel, despatched to the Mediterrar- 
ean by the government, for that purpose, in order that 
they might repose upon the soil of the country to the 
service of which he had so fervently devoted his 
life, and that some testimony of the attachment 
and respect which he had so earned, might be paid 
by his countrymen and friends. 

Due preparations were made accordingly at Phi- 
ladelphia, where they were landed at the Navy Yard 
from on board the U.S. brig Truxton* Lieut. Up- 
shur, on the 27th ult. with all due ceremony and re- 
ceived by the civil, military, and naval authorities 
with every mark of appropriate respect. The ha- 
biliments of mourning were every where displayed; 
and in the eye of many a gallant tar, as the flag he 
had sailed under was flung out half-mast, glistened 
the manly tear of sensibility, as memory recailed 
what had so often inspired his enthusiasm, in the 





*How appropriate a name ior the service thus per- 
frmed? His first cruise under his country’s flag, was 
under ‘T’ruxton’s cumimand. 


well known history of DAVID PORTER, than 
whom a braver man never stepped between stem and 
stern. 

The day was intensely cold, yet the citizens evin- 
ced them interest in the occasion without falter. 
Public offices were closed, every flag staff indicated 
the loss of one who had long sustained its flag at 
topmast, gallantly. The crowd which thronged 
every thoroughfare in the vicinity was immense. 

At half past twelve o’clock a gun was fired as a 
signal that the deputation had started from the brig 
with the body. The military and civil authorities 
by this time had formed a line on the west side of 
Front street, and as the bearers of the corpse passed 
through the gate, they passed down the entire line of 
military toslow music. The coffin was covered with 
a black velvet pall richly embroidered with gold and 
silver, upon which, were the deceased’s coat, sword, 
and hat. After marching down the line, the body 
was placed in the hearse and taen covered over with 
an American flag, and the funeral passed with slow 
and measured tread, to the music of the muffled 
drum, whilst the solemn minute guns and tolling 
bells announced its destination to the grave. 


ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. 
Military Escort. 
Clergy. 
Seamer as Carriers. 


Guard 
CORPSE. 
Guard 


Seamen as Carriers. 
Broad Pendant. 
Mourners. 
United States Naval Pensioners. 
United States Seamen. 
Warrant Officers and Assistant Engineers. 
Midshipmen. 
Masters and Passed Midshipmen. 

Medical officers and Pursers. 
Lieutenants of the Army and Marine Corps. 
Captains of the Army and Lieutenants of the Navy. 
Majors of the Army and Marine Corps and Com- 
manders of the Navy. 

Colonels of the Army and Captains of the Navy. 
Adjutant General of Pennsylvania and Staff of the 
Governor. 

Officers of the Ist Division Pennsylvania Militia. 
Foreign Diplomatic Officers. 

Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen of the City of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Select and Common Councils. 

U. 8S. Marshal and High Sheriff of the city and 
County of Philadelphia. 

Judges of the U.S. and State Courts. 
Attorney General of the State and District Attor- 
ney of the United States. 

Members of the Bar. 

Medical Faculty. 

Society of Cincinnati. 

Society of Sea Captains. 

Mayor of the Northern Liberties and Aldermen of 
the County. 

Commissioners of the Northern Liberties, Spring 
Garden, Kensington, Southwark, and Moyamen- 
sing. 

Collector and Officers of the Customs. 
Professors and Students of Universities and Colleges. 
Seamen of the Merchant Service. 
Wardens of the Port of Philadelphia. 
Captains of the Merchant Service. 
Societies. 

Citizens. ) 

The funeral rites were performed by the Rev. Dr. 
Ducachet, in St. Stephens Church, tenth, below 
Market street, which was decorated with mourning 
and sporepcenss for the occasion, the northern gal- 
lery for ladies, and lower floor for the procession. 
After the impressive ceremony, the remains were in- 
terred in the church yard, until the vault shall be 
finished at the foot of the flag staff, at the Navy 
Asylum, where they are to be finally deposited. 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMORANDA OF COM. DAVID PORTER. 

Commodore Daviv Porter was born at Boston, 
February Ist, 1780, where his father then resided, a 
man of strong natural powers, enterprizing and of 
decided enthusiasm of character. It must have 
been svon after the ahove date we presume, that he 
removed to the (now) City of Baltimore, where he 
was long well known and esteemed. It was proba- 
bly bere that he entered into the romantic eaterprize 
which was fitted out near the close of the revolu- 
tionary war, by the citizens of Annapolis and Balti- 
more, under the celebrated Polish chieftain, Count 
Benrowsky, who, for his political principles and ac- 
tivity was banished to the confines of Siberia by the 
Russian Autocrat. With unsurpassed intrepidity 





and address, which was subsequently dramatised by 


a 


Kotzebue, and furnished one of the most heroic 
plots ever indited by that author, Benyowsky enlist- 
ing a crew of confederates, seized a small vessel 
that the Russian governor had built to navigate the 
sea of Kamskatchka, and putting to sea, aftera 


of the Pacific, the Indiaw, and the Atlantic sceans, to 

which the annals of navigation scarcely furnish a pa- 

rallel, finally reached the Chesapeake, and offered 

a services to the republic, then struggling for free- 
om. 

The character and intrepidity of Count Benyowsky 
were known and appreciated. A_ vessel was built 
and fitted out by the Marylanders for him, and with 
Mr. Porter, the father of the Commodore, for his 
first officer, he sailed upon a cruise for the Indian 
Sea, with which his previous adventure had made 
him familiar, and where it was expected he would 
find some rich prizes. This voyage, like the former 
one, had already been full of romance and achieve- 
ment, when, whilst at the Island of Madagascar, land- 
ing to trade or treatwith the natives for stores, or 
for some object now forgotten, the party were at- 
tacked, the gallant Benyowsky was amongst the slain, 
and the vessel was lost. 

After the restoration of peace Capt. Porter continu- 
ed to reside in Baltimore. We recollect him about 
the year 1795, as the publisherof a singular and 
then somewhat celebrated treatise upon the forma- 
tion of the earth, entitled “Taliamud,” and subse- 
quently fora project to fit out another expedition for 
the Indian Sea, with the twofold object, of bringing 
off from the shores of Madagascar some valuables 
from the previous ill-fated vessel, which they had 
endeavored to conceal,—and afterwards to complete 
her voyage by trading in the Arabian Gulf for gums 
and spices This project however failed, or possi- 
bly was interrupted by another. His next enterprize 
was characteristic of his attachment to maritime 
objects. The picturesgee height which overlooks 
Baltimore harbor, commanding a full view of the 
town on one hand, and the Patapsco and Chesapeake 
Bays on the other, was selected as a scite, and the 
Osservarory, there erected, and since appropriated 
to the shipping interest of the place, owes its origin 
to David Porter, sen., whose family for many years 
resided there. 


It was a position admirably calculated to initiate a 
sailor. He must have little of inspiration in him, 


that would grow up insensible to the scene around 
that spot. 


At the age of sixteen, David, afterwards Commo- 
dore Porter, made his first voyage in company with 
his father, to St. Domingo. Whilst at the port of 
Jerimie, a press-gang, at that period the scourge of 
American sailors, attempted to board the vessel, but 
was repulsed with the loss of several killed and 
wounded. Young Porter distinguished himself in the 
affair. Enraged at their repulse, a second and more 
formidable attempt on Feb. 10, 1796, was made by 
the British commanders, Captains Oakes and Rey- 
nolds, aided by some auxiliary French emigrants, to 
effect their object. The Americans in part however 
very spiritedly volunteered under Captain Porter, in 
defence of the American flag and seamen, and though 
with scarcely aserviceable musket amongst the whole 
of them, the British were again handsomely repulsed 
with a still heavier loss of lives, and the Eliza came 
off with flying colours. 


Captain Porter received wel! merited praise for 
the gallant defence of his vesse! and vindication 
of the American flag. After this, young Porter 
made several voyages to the West Indies, in the 
course of which he was twice impressed by the Bri- 
tish, but managed to escape and reached home after 
undergoing great hardships. After recovering from 
his fatigues, a midshipman’s warrant was procured 
for him and he entered the service of his own coun- 
try under tne flag which he afterwards so signally 
defended. 


His first cruize as an officer was in the Constella- 
tion, under Commodore Truxton. In the engage- 
ment in which that frigate captured the L’{nsurgente, 
Midshipman Porter distinguished himself by his cool- 
ness and intrepidity, and soon after was promoted to 
a lieutenancy. In the schooner Experiment, under 
Captain Maley, he won new honors, in an engage: 
ment with several piratical vessels in the bight of 
Leogane. After this Commodore Talbot placed him 
in the command of the Amphitrite a small pilot boat, 
mounting five small swivels, and manned with fifteen 
hands. Soon after receiving this command he fell 
in with and after a bloody combat captured a French 
privateer, far his superior, both in menand guns. A 
prize ship and a large barge with 30 men, armed With 
swivels, accompanied the privateer and assisted her 
in the combat. ‘The prize was taken, the barge es 
caping. Seven of the privateer’s men were killed, 
and fifteen wounded. Porter did not lose a man. 





most eventful and perilous voyage, the whole length - 


ee 
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pv After a short stay in the United States he was or- 
dered to the West Indies as first heutenant in the Ex- 

eriment, commanded by Captain Charles Stewart. 
This vessel was mainly instrumental ig scattering the 
hordes of French pirates with which the Guif of 
Mexico was then infested, and thus placed American 
commerce Once more on a footing of comparative se- 
curity. 

Lssotewant Porter was soon after despatched to 
the Mediterranean in the schooner Enterprise, under 
the command of his old captain, Stewart. The first 
prize taken was a Tripolitan corsair, superior both 
in men and arms. Great destruction was committed 
upon the decks of the enemy before she struck her 
flag. The Enterprize lost but afew men. Porter 
highly distinguished himself both in this and several 
other actions which took place about that time.— 
While engaged in destroying several vessels laden 
with wheat, which were lying in the harbor of Tri- 
poli, he received a musket shot in the thigh, which 
well nigh proved fatal. After his recovery he was 
transferred to the deck of the Philadelphia, under 
the command of Captain Bainbridge. This frigate, 
as it will be: remembered, grounded on the African 
coast, and was taken by the Tripolitans, and the offi- 
cers and crew were closely confined during a long 
term in the bashaw’s castle, where they remained 
until the gailant expedition under Eaton, aided by the 
American blockading squadron, the balls from which 
penetrated the apartments they were confined in, 
brought the bashaw to terms and terminated that 
war. 

The command of the Enterprize was now conferred 
upon Porter. Soon after, whilst at anchor in the 
port of Malta, an English sailor came alongside and 
insulted the officers and crew by scurrilous language. 
Captain Porter ordered a boatswain’s mate to seize 
him and give him a flogging at the gangway. This 
richly earned chastisement excited the indignation 
of the governor of Malta, who considered it a daring 
outrage, and gave orders that the forts should not 
permit the Enterprize to depart. No sooner was 
Captain Porter informed of it, than he got his vessel 


ready for action, weighed anchor, and with lighted | 


matches and every ian at his station, with the avow- 
ed determination of firing the town if attacked, sail- 
ed between the batteries, and departed unmolested. 

After an absence of five years, Porter returned to 
the United States, and married Miss Anderson, 
daughter of a member of congress from Pennsylva- 
nia. 

He was afterwards placed in command of a flotilla, 
stationed at the mouth of the Mississippi to enforce 
the embargo and nonintercourse laws. 

While on the New Orleans station, his father, who 
was an officer under him, died, having lived to see his 
son honored and respected with a high and increas- 
ing fame. 

A wider sea, and more expansive sphere was next 
presented. Inthe summer of 1812 war was declared 
against Great Britain, immediately after which, on 
the 3d of July, Porter sailed from Sandy Hook, im 
command of the tight little frigate Essex, and suc- 
ceeded in making the first capture in that war, from 
the British navy, the sloop of war Alert. It was due 
to him, as some recompense for the personal injuries 
he had endured at their hands, to be the first to whom 
their proud flag should be hauled down. 


In October 1812 he was ordered to the Brazils and 
thence on “a long cruize,”’ and sailed from the Dela- 
ware on the 27th of that month. During the cruize 
the beautiful British packet ship Nocton, of 10 guns 
and 31 men, with $55,000, in specie on board, was 
captured. ‘The packet was sent to the United States 
recommended to the secretary of the navy as fit to 
replace the Nautilas, which had Jately been captur- 
ed. Ascertaining that the British admiral’s ship, the 
Montague, on that station, was in pursuit of him, Por- 
ter determined to seek another field for action. 

Doubling Cape Horn, he arrived at Valparaiso in 
March, 1813, and making the Pacific his field, he 
placed havoc with the British trade in that direction, 
broke up their whale fisheries and made a number of 
Captures. 

On the coast of Chili, a Peruvian corsair had taken 
two American whale ships. Porter retook one of 
them, and captured the corsair. 

For several months he cruised the Facific, perfect 
master of the ocean, during which time he accumu- 
Jated quite a formidable squadron from the enemy. 
The Aulantic, 8 guns, which he named the Essex Ju- 
nior and mounted with 20 small guns, 351 tons; Se- 
ringapatam, 22 guns, 357 tons; Greerwich, 20 guns, 
333 tons; New Zealand, 10 guns, 259 tons, and Sir 
Andrew Hammond, 10 guns, 301 tons. Besides these, 
two ships, the Georgiana, 6 guns, 280 tons, and Poli- 
cy, 10 guns, 175 tons, were despatched for the United 
States, and three others, the Catharine, 8 guns; Mon- 
tezuma, 2 guns, 270 tons, and Hector, 11 guns, 270 
tons, al! superior ships, copper sheathed and fastened, 


Jit for any sea service, were safely moored under the 
batteries at Valparaiso. The injury inflicted upon 
the British by this eruize must have amounted to se- 
veral millions of dollars. These altogether compris- 
ed an aggregate of 107 guns, and 3,465 tons, and 
were manned when captured by 302 men. The 
Essex had but 46 guns, and 319 men and officers 
when she sailed from the United States. 

Alarmed by his prowess, the rest of the British 
shipping in the Pacific either scud for a safe sea, or 
were laid up under neutral batteries in port. The 
American shipping in the meantime, in those seas 
was signally protected by this fortunate diversion. 

With a part of this squadron Captain Porter visited 
many of the groups of islands in the Pacific, and af- 
ter his return published a couple of very interesting 
volumes, containing not only the particulars of his 
cruise, but very graphic descriptions of those islands, 
and of his stirring adventures on shore, amongst the 
natives, in whose wars with each other he became 
involved rather perhaps beyond a discreet lJatitud 
One group of those islands Porter took formal pos- 
session of for the United States, calling them “The 
Washington Islands.” 

The British governmnent speedily ascertained the 
posture of affairs in the Pacific. Commodore Hit- 
LYAR, in the frigate Phoebe, armed with 53 guns, 
and 321 men, aided by the sloop-of-war Cherub, 
Capt. Tucker, of 28 guns, and 180 mea, both with 
picked crews, were despatched in pursuit of the Es- 
|sex, and for the protection of their shipping in those 
seas. 

On ascertaining the errand of the Phebe, Porter 
suspecting that she would seek him at Valparaiso, 
sailed for that port, accompanied by the Essex Juni- 
or, under command of Lieutenant Downes. There’ 
she found them. The Essex mounted only 6 long 
twelves, and 40 carronades. Having been nearly a 
year at sea, her condition of course was impaired, 
and her crew reduced by casualties and manning pri- 
zes, amounted now to 255, all told. The Essex Jr. 
intended chiefly as a store-ship, mounted 10 carro- 
'nades and 10 short sixes, with 60 men on board, 

The two British ships had an aggregate of 81 guns 
and 501 men. The two American ships 66 guns and 
3] The calibre was proportionally in favor 





SiS men. 
of the enemy, their guns being far the heaviest. 

For some weeks, Porter manceuvered with a view 
of bringing the Phoebe to action without her consort, 
but unavailingly. Ascertaining that the Tagus, and 
two other frigates had also been despatched in pur- 
suit of him, he at length determined to make sail, 
let them chase him off, and thereby give the Essex 
Junior, an opportunity of escaping. Just as this de- 
termination was formed, on the 28th March, 1813, 
the wind commenced blowing heavily; the Essex 
parted her larboard cable, and was dragging her lar- 
board anchor directly out to sea. Nota moment was 
to be lost. Sail was instantly made on the ship. On 
rounding the point, a heavy squall struck the ship, 
carrying away the main-top-mast, and precipitating 
its crew into the sea, and they were drowned. Both 
the enemies ships gave chase. Disabled as he was, 
he endeavored in vain to regain the port, and there- 
fore ran close into a small bay, three fourths of a 
mile to leeward of the battery, and there cast anchor 
within pistol shot of the shore. Neither the neutral 
character of the port, nor the crippled plight of the 
Essex formed any obstacle to the assault of the gal- 
lant Hillyar, whose twoships cautiously approached, 
and at 4 o’clock, P. M. commenced one of the most 
sanguinary engagements that naval history records, 
for the amount of force employed. 

Forter’s motto flag, “‘FREE TRADE AND SAILORS’ 
RIGHTS,” was soon the only one leit flying; all others 
were shotaway. Three times he succeeded, during 
the aciion, to get springs upon his cabies, and as of- 
ten, before he could get his broadside to bear, were 
they shotaway. The Phebe placing herself athwart 
her stern, kept up a raking fire, which could only be 
returned by the stern guns of the Essex, The Che- 
rub ventured upon his starboard bow, but finding the 
position too hot for her, soon shoved round to his 
stern also. Three long twelves were at length got 
to the stern, and played their pari so handsomely, 
that in half an hour both the enemy’s ships were 
hauled off to refit. 

Having repaired damages, both the British ships 
returned to the attack, but at a more cautious dis- 
tance, out of reach of Porter’s carronades, and se- 
lected pesitions in which his stern guns could not 
be brought to bear upon thém. From them they kept 
up a galling fire, which was out of his power to re- 
turn. This was insupportable. He determined to 
cut his cable, get what sail he could upon his ship, 
and run down upon both ships, with the intention of 
laying the Phoebe on board. The foresail and fore- 
topsail were let fall, but the tacks and sheets were 
so cut as to render them almost useless. The firing 
now became tremendous. He succeeded, however, 
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in closing with the enemy. His ship was repeatedly 
on fire; the decks strewed with the dead. The 
Cherub was soon so much crippled, that she hauled 
off, and returned no more to close action. The Phe- 
be, too, edged off. Choosing her distance, to suit her 
long guns, she kept up a tremendous fire. At one 
single gun, on board the Essex, 15 men were killed 
during the action. 

All hopes of again closing with the enemy failing, 


a last expedient was, to run his ship ashore, land the . 


men, and destroy her. The wind for the moment 
was favorable, and the shore was approached within 
musket shot, when it suddenly shifted from the land, 
and drove the Essex, now a perfect wreck, head 
down, upon the Phabe, exposing her again to a dead- 
ly fire. Anew expedientis presented,—a last glimmer 
of hope,—to lay the Essex alongside the Phoebe now 
to leeward, and board. 

At this moment, Downes came on board from the 
Essex Junior for orders. The enemy put his helm 
up, evaded the collision and and continued his fire. 
Downes could be no longer of assistance and was or- 
dered to return to his ship, with some of the wound- 
ed, and prepare to defend or destroy her if attacked. 

The Ship was now so seriously on fire, that ap- 
prehensions of her blowing up, made it necessary for 
all hands to resort to extinguishing the flames.— 
Finding her no longer defensible, Porter directed all 
that could swim, to jump overboard and gain the 
shore, about three quarters of a mile off. Some 
reached it,—some were taken by the enemy, some 
perished in the attempt,—but most of them preferred 
sharing the fate of the Essex. 

The carpenter now reported that the ship must 
speedily sink, as his crew nearly all killed or dis- 
abled could no longer repair the number of shot 
holes in her hull. The officers were summoned to 
a council. Alas!—but one lieutenant was left to 
obey the order. The cock-pit, the steerage, the 
ward room, and the berth deck, could contain no 
more wounded, and the wounded were killed whilst 
the surgeon was dressing them. Humanity demand- 
ed her rights, and the Essex was resigned. Fifty- 
eight of the brave officers and crew were killed or 
died immediately of their wounds,—sixty-five were 
wounded, and thirty-one missing; total loss 154.— 
Only seventy-five, including men and officers, re- 
mained of the whole crew, capable of duty after the 
action. 

The Phosbe and Cherub were both exceedingly 
crippled, and with difficulty could be kept afloat to 
reach the port of Valparaiso, The captain of the 
latter, and the first lieutenant of the former were 
amongst the slain. 

The American consul at Valparaiso, Mr. Poinsett, 
during the action, demanded of the governor that 
the batteries under the guns of which it commenced, 
should protect the Essex from the breach of neutra- 
lity. He left the country in consequencce of a re- 
fusal to do so. Thousands witnessed the engagement 
from the shore. 

After the war, Porter officiated with ability as one 
of the board of navy commissioners. A nest of pi- 
rates having become exceedingly troublesome to our 
trade to the West Indies, in 1821, Porter took com- 
mand of the West India squadron and was signally 
successful in breaking them up. Whilst on this ser- 
vice in 1824, he landed at Faxardo, Porto Rico, and 
compelled the authorities to make an apology for a 
national insult. Government regarded this act as 
having more ardor than prudence init. They dis- 
claimed the proceeding, and Porter was suspended 
for six months. Believing himself wronged, he im- 
mediately left the service. 


At this moment the Mexican government was en- 
deavoring to create a uayy, the command of which 
was proflered to Porter. He accepted it, but nothing 
of importance being effected, resigned the station 
and returned home, and in 1829, was appointed con- 
sul general of the United States to the Barbary 
Powers. From this stition he was sent as charge d’af- 


fairs. to the Grand Seigneur, and was subsequently 


honored with the appointment of minister, the first 
to the court of Constantinople from this country.— 
In this service he acquitted himself greatly to the 
satisfaction of his own government, and with mark- 
ed distinction at the government where he resided, 
having become a favorite with all forgigners there, 
as well as with the authorities. He published dur- 
ing this period, a couple of exceedingly interesting 
volumes, containing to us Americans, a more fami- 
liar account of the Turkish capital and its environs, 
as well as of Turkish society, than any publication 
of which we are in possession. . 

His health became impaired however, and for a 
long time deprived him of his usual energies—and 
finally of his life. He died at Constantinople on the 
3d March nit. and was there buried, with all the honors 
to which his rank in that society, his station in his 
country’s service, and— above all, his individual 
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ge as well as gallantry so eminently entitled 
im. 

On ascertaining the melancholy termination of his 
disease, our government promptly despatched the 
Truxton—how appropriate a name?—called after the 
intrepid commander under whom Porter had first 
sailed in the country’s service,—to perform now the 
last sad offices to his mortal remains. 

The remains and the fame of Commodore Porter 
are now entrusted to the charge of posterity, as 
among the brightest gems of this republic. 
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OF THE HON. ALEXANDER PORTER, 
U. 8. Senator rrom Louisiana. 


U.S. Senare, Fes. 2, 1844. As soon as the jour- 
nal was read, Mr. Barrow rose and addressed the se- 
nate as follows: 

Mr. President: It is with unfeigned sorrow that J 
announce to the senate an event of the most painful 
character. My colleague and friend, the Hon. Alex- 
ander Porter, departed this life on the 13th ultimo at 
his residence in Louisiana, aged fifty-eight years. 

By the death of senator Porter Louisiana loses one 
of her most talented and honored citizens, and the 
nation is deprived of the valuable services in this bo- 
dy of a pure patriot and an elightened statesman; 
and, under such a national calamity, it would be un- 
meet for me to speak of the personal bereavement | 
have sustained by the death of my friend. It is the 
usage on occasions like this to present a brief sketch 
of the life and character of the deceased, and I should 
most deeply, regret my limited knowledge of Judge 
Porter’s parentage and early life, if I did not know 
that history takes care of men of his order and ge- 
nius and dis*inguished public character, and that she 
looks to other sources for information concerning the 
Jives of her great men than to the ephemeral eulo- 
gies of partial friends. 

Judge Porter was born in the land of Curran, and 
his father was a contemporary and friend of that 
brilliant orator and incorruptible patriot. The father 
of Judge Porter was a man of piety and classical] 
education, and was by profession a minister of the 
Gospel; but the fire of patriotism and love of liberty 
glowed so warmly in his bosom that he threw aside 
the sacerdotal robe and put on the burnished armor 
of a soldier, resolved to conquer or die in defence of 
his country’s freedom. History informs us what was 
the result of the patriotic but indiscreet attempt, 
made in 1798, by some of the purest and most gifted 
sons of Ireland, to emancipate her from the thral- 
dom of England; and from the pages of the same 
history we learn that the father of Judge Porter fell 
a martyr in the cause of freedom, and was executed 
asarebel. Judge Porter thus became in early life 
fatherless and without a home, and he was forced to 
abandon his own, his native land, and seek refuge in 
a land of strangers. To this country, the asylum of 
the oppressed of all nations, Judge Porter, in com- 
pany with his widowed mother and a younger bro- 
ther, emigrated and settled in Nashville, Tennessee, 
amongst whose generous cilizens he found many 
ready tocomfort the widow and protect the father- 
less. In Nashville he entered a mercantile house in 
the capacity of clerk, and while he was engaged in 
that vocation he did not neglect the cultivation of 
those high faculties with which nature had so boun- 
tifully endowed him. 

Ina few years, while thus laboring for his own 
and a widowed mother’s support, he not only extend- 
ed the sphere of his general knowledge, but he laid 
the broad and deep foundation of that legal learning 
which was the pride and ornament of his matured 
age, and which will transmit his name to the latest 
posterity as one of the brightest judicial lights of 
this age. At this period of his lite we find Judge 
Porter once more seeking a new home; and about the 
year 1809 he removed from Nashville to the territory 
of Orleans, and settled in the parish of Attakapas, 
where he lived and died, loved and admired for his 
many private virtues, and honored {or his talents and 
public services. ’ 

The first high station of trust in which we find him 
piaced by the confidence of the people among whom 
he had settled, is in the convention wkich assembled 
in 1812 to form a constitution for the people of the 
people of the territory of Orleans. In that body, 
which numbered the ablest men of the territory, 
Judge Porter soon acquired a reputation for integri- 
ty, learning, and statesmanship, which placed him at 
once most conspicuously before the people; and he 
was, not long afterthat period, elevated to the su- 
preme eourt bench of the state of Louisiana, which 
station he occupied for about fifteen years. 

it was in that office that Judge Porter rendered 
services to the people of Louisiana above all appre- 
ciation, and acquired for bimself a reputation as 1m- 
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perishable as the civil law itself; and, as that sys- 
tem of jurisprudence has survived the wreck of em- 
pires, it is likely to continue as long as civilization 
finds a resting place on the earth. Iam confident 
that the distinguished jurists of the nation, to whom 
Judge Porter’s judicial character must be well 
known, will not consider it the exaggerated language 
of eulogy when [ say, that the opinions which he 
delivered as judge of the supreme court of Louisi- 
ana display a depth of learning, a power of analysis, 
a force of reasoning, and a comprehensiveness, and 
accuracy of judgment, which justly entitle him toa 
niche in the temple of Fame in juxtaposition with 
even the great, the pure, the immortal Marshall. 

The health of Judge Porter at last sunk under the 
severe and incessant labors of his office, and he was 
compelled to retire from that bench from which he 
had for so many years dispensed justice with the 
inflexible integrity of a Hale, the intrepidity of a 
Holt, and the Jegal acumen of a Mansfield. 


@He was not, however, long permitted to enjoy the 
ease and happiness of private life; but was called upon 
in 1833, by the people of this state, to serve them in 
the councils of the nation; and here, in this chamber, 
he acquired new laurels. and added new lustre to his 
already bright fame. Some of you, senators, well 
remember his eloquence and high powers as a deba- 
ter—his brilliant tact, his infinite humor, his general 
courtesy, and gentlemanly bearing; and I know that, 
with me, you sincerely lament that he has been struck 
down by the cold hand of death, at the moment he 
was, for the second time, summoned by the state of 
Louisiana to take his seat on this floor as one of the 
representatives of her sovereignty. Whilst I consider 
that the nation has sustained a grievous loss by the 
death of Judge Porter, I know that the loss to Loui- 
siana is irreparable. His vacant seat here cannot 
be filled with his equal, no matter who may beccme 
his honored successor. 

My feelings, Mr. President, admonish me to for- 
bear further observations on this sad occasion, and | 
therefore commit to history the character and repu- 
tation of my late colleague; and, as a slight testimo- 
nial of the high respect felt by this body for the me- 
mory of my deceased colleague, | submit for the 
adoption of the senate the following resolutions. 

{Here Mr. B, introduced the usual resolutions of 
respect. | 
Mr. Benton rose to second them, and spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“I rise (said Mr. B.) to second the motion which 
has been made to render the last honors of this cham- 
ber to our deceased brother senator, whose death has 
been so feelingly announced; and in doing so, I com- 
ply with an obligation of friendship, as well as con- 
form to the usage of the senate. [am the oldest 
personal friend which the illustrious deceased can 
have upon this floor, and amongst the oldest which 
he can have in the United States. It is now, sir, 
more than the period of a generation—more than the 
third of a certury—since the then emigrant Irish 
boy, ALexanpeR Porter, and myself met on the 
banks of the Cumberland river, at Nashville, in the 
state of Tennessee, when commenced a friendship 
which death only dissolved on his part. We belonged 
toa circle of young lawyers and students at law, 
who had the world before them, and nothing but 
their exertions todepend upon. First a clerk in his 
uncle’s store, then a student at law, and always a 
lover of books, the young Porrer was one of that 
circle, and it was the custom of all that belonged to 
it to spend their leisure hours in the delightful occu- 
pation of reading. History, poetry, elocution, bio- 
graphy, the ennobling speeches of the living and the 
dead, were our social recreation; and the youngest 
member of the circle was one of our favorite rea- 
ders. He read well, because he comprehended 
clearly, felt strongly, remarked beautifully upon 
striking passages, and gavea new charm to the whole 
with his rich, mellifluous Irish accent. It was then 
that | became acquainted with Ireland and her chil- 
dren, read the ample story of her wrongs, learnt the 
long list of her martyred patriots’ names, sympathiz- 
ed in their fate, and imbibed the feelings for a noble 
and oppressed people which the extinction of my own 
life can alone extinguish. 

“Time and events dispersed that circle. The 
young Porter, his law license signed, went to the 
Lower Mississippi; I to the Upper. And, years af- 
terwards, we met on this floor, senaturs from differ- 
ent parts of that vast Louisiana which was not even 
a part of the Americafi Union at the time that he 
and | were born. We met here in the session of 
1833,~"34—high party times, and on opposite sides 
of the great party line; but we met as we had parted 
years before. We metas friends; and, though often 
our part to reply to each other in the ardent debate, 
yet never did we do it with other feelings than those 
with which we were wont to discuss our subjects of 





recreation on the banks of the Cumberland. 





“I mention these circumstances, Mr. President, 
because, while they are honorable tothe deceased, 
they are also justificatory to myself for appearing as 
the second to tge motion which has been made. A 
personal friendship of almost forty years gives me a 
right to appear as a friend to the deceased on this oc- 
casion, and to perform the office which the rules and 
the usage of the senate permit, and which so many 
other senators would so cordially and so faithfully 
perform. 


“In performing this office, I have, litterally, but 
little less to do but to second the motion of the se- 
nator from Louisiana, (Mr, Barrow.) The mover 
has done ample justice to his great subject. He also 
had the advantage of long acquaintance and intimate 
personal friendship with the deceased. He also knew 
him on the banks of the Cumberland, though too 
young to belong to the circle of young lawyers and 
law students, of which the junior member—the young 
Alexander Porter—was the chief ornament and de- 
light. But he knew him—long and intimately—and 
has given evidence of that knowledge in the just, the 
feeling, the cordial, and impressive eulogium which 
he has just delivered on the life and character of 
his deceased friend and colleague. He has presented 
to you the matured man, as developed in his ripe and 
meridian age: he has presented to you the finished 
scholar—the eminent lawyer—the profound judge— 
the distinguished senator—the firm patriot—the con- 
stant friend—the honorable man—the brilliant con- 
verser—the social, cheerful, witty companion. He 
has presefited to you the ripe fruit, of which I saw 
the early blossom, and of which | felt the assurance, 
more than thirty years ago, that it would ripen into 
the golden fruit which we have all beheld. 


‘‘Mr. President, this is no vain or empty ceremo- 
nial in which the senate is now engaged. Honors to 
the illustrious dead go beyond the discharge of a 
debt of justice to them, and the rendition of consola- 
tion to their friends: they become lessons and exam- 
ples for the living. The story of their humble be- 
ginning and noble conclusion, is an example to be 
followed, and an excitement to be felt. And where 
shall we find an example more: worthy of imitation, 
or more fuil of encouragement, than in the life and 
character of Alexander Porter?—a lad of tender age 
—an orphan with a widowed mother and younger 
children—the father martyred in the cause of free- 
dom—an exile before he was ten years old—an ocean 
to be crossed, and a strange Jand to be seen, and a 
wilderness of a thousand miles to be penetrated be- 
fore he could find a resting place for the sole of his 
foot: then education to be acquired,support to be earn- 
ed, and evencitizenship to be gained, before he could 
make his own talents available to his support: con- 
quering all these difficulties by his own exertions, 
and the aid of an affectionate uncle—(I will name 
him, for the benefactor of youth deserves to be nam- 
ed, and named with honor in the highest places)— 
with no other aid but that of an uncle’s kindness, 
Mr. Alexander Porter, sen., merchant of Nashville, 
also an emigrant from Ireland, and full of the gene- 
rous qualities which belong to the children of that 
soil: this lad, an exile and an orphan from the Old 
World, thus starting in the New World, with every 
thing to gain before it could be enjoyed, soon attain- 
ed every earthly object, either brilliant or substan- 
tial, for which we live and struggle in this life;— 
honors, fortune, friends; the highest professional and 
political distinction; long a supreme judge in his 
adopted state; twice a senator in the congress of the 
United States—;wearing all his honors fresh and 
growing to the last moment of his life—and the an- 
nouncement of his death followed by the adjourn- 
ment of the two houses of the American congress! 
What anoble and crowning conclusion to a_begin- 
ning so humble, and so apparently hopeless! Honors 
to such a life—the honors which we now pay to the 
memory of senator Porter—are not mere offerings to 
the dead, or mnere consolations to the feelings of sur- 
viving friends and relations; they go further, and be- 
come incentives and inducements to the ingenuous 
youth of the present and succeeding generations, en- 
couraging their hopes, and firing their spirits with a 
generous emulation. 


Nor do the benefits of these honors stop with in- 
dividuals, nor even with masses, or generations of 
men. ‘They are not confined to persons, but rise to 
institutions—to the noble republican institutions under 
which such things can be! Republican government 
itself—that government which holds man together 
in the proud state of equality and liberty—this go- 
vernment is benefitted by the exhibition of the ex- 
amples such as we now celebrate, and by the rendi- 
tion of the honors such as we now pay, Our de- 


ceased brother senator has honored and benefitted 
our free republiewn institutions by the manner in 
which he has advanced himself under them; and we 
make manifest that benefit by the honors which we 
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of government; and our honors proélaim the nature | 
of that working. What is done inthis clamber ts not 
done in a corner, but ona lofty eminence, seen of al 

eople. Europe, as well as America, will see how 
our form of government has worked in the person of 
an orphan exiled boy,seeking refuge in the land 
which gives to virtue and talent all that they will 
ever ask—the free use of their own exertions for 
their own advancement. 

Our deceased brother was not an American citi- 
zen by accident of birth; he became so by the choice 
of his own will, and by the operation of our laws.— 
The events of his life, and the business of this day, 
show this title to citizenship to be as valid in our 
America as it was in the great republic of antiquity. 
] borrow the thought, not the language of Cicero, in 
his pleading for the poet Archias, when [{ place the 
citizen who becomes so by law and choice on an 
equal footing with the citizen who becomes so by 
chance. And, in the instance before us, we may say 
that our adopted citizen has repaid us for the liber- 
ality of our laws; that he has added to the stock of 
our national character by the contributions which he 
has brought to it in the purity of his private life, the 
eminence of his public services, the ardor of his pa- 
triotism, and the elegant productions of his mind. 

And here let me say—and I say it with pride and 
satisfac tion—our deceased brother senator loved and 
admired his adopted country, with a love and admi- 
ration increasing with his age, and with his better 
knowledge of the countries of the Old World. A 
few years ago, and afier he had obtained great honor | 
and fortune in this country, he returned on a visit to 
his native land, and to the continent of Europe. It, 
was an occaston of honest exultation for the orphan | 
emigrant boy to return to the land of his fathers, | 
rich in the goods of this life, and clothed with the 
honors of the American senate. But the visit wasa 
melancholy one to him. His soul sickened at the 
state of his fellow man in the Old World, (1 had it) 
from his own lips,) and he returned from that visit 
with stronger feelings than ever in favor of his 
adopted country. New honor awaited him here— 
that of a second election to the American senate.— 
But of this he was not permitted to tiste; and fhe! 
proceedings of this day announce his second brief | 
elevation to this body, and his departure from it| 
through the gloomy portals of death, and the radiant | 
temple of enduring fame.” 

The resolutions were then adopted. 





House or Representatives. 
and addressed the house as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: The message which we have just | 
received, communicating the intelligence of the death 
of a senator of Louisiana, devolves upon me, as one 
of the representatives of that state, in conlormity 
with an established and salutary usage, the duty of 
making some brief observations on the character and 
history of the deceased. It would, perhaps, be suf- 
ficient to say that ALexanper Porrer had twice 
been chosen to discharge the august functions of re- 
presenting the sovereignty of one of the states of 
this great confederacy. Constituted as the senate of 


Mr. Slidell rose | 


the United States has heretofore always been, andas | 


I trust it ever will be, of the men most distinguished 
throughout the Union. for intelligence, virtue, aud 
patriotism, this fact aione affords his most emphatic 
eulogium. But in that body, among the very elite ol 


the uation, the intellectual giants of the land, Alex- | 


ander Porter vecupied a conspicuous place. He 
offered a striking ijustration of the happy working 
of our free institutions, for he had attained tis 
proud eminence unaided by any adventitious advan- 
tazes of tortuue, connexion, or education. He was 
the son of an Jrish clergyman, who died upon the 
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Scaifuld a martyr in the cause of liberty in tiat me-| 


morable struggle, which, ending unsuccessfiflly, has 
been siigmatized as a rebellion; but which, had it re- 
sulted differently, would have been recognized as a 
glorious revolution, for all revolutions are but fortu- 
nate rebellions. 

« The orphan child was brought to the United States 
by an uncle at a very tender age. fe received in 
Tennessee such an education us could then be ob- 
tained ata common country school, and, while at- 
tending during the day to the business of a village 
Shop, acquired at night, in the hours devoted by oth- 
ers to amusement or to sleep, such simple rudiments 
of law ashe could glean from afew elementary 
books lent to him by those who felt an interest in 
the young student. ‘With this scanty outfit of Jearn- 
ing, he, soon after arriving at manhood, about the 
year 1809, emigrated to Louisiana and established 
himself in the practice of the jaw in the western 
part of the state. The best evidence of the rapidity 
with which he established himself in popular favor 
and consideration in a land of strangers was his elec- 
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ay him. Herhas given a practical illustration of | tron tn 1811 as a member of the convention for tra-| 
the working of our free, and equal, and elective form | ming the constitution of the state. 


He soon attained | 
distinction in his profession, and after some years of 
arduous and we}l-recompensed devotion to its prac- 
lice, he accepted a seat on the ben h of the supreme 
court of Louisiana, the reported decisions of which, 
during his fifteen years’ service, attest the industry 
and ability which he brought to the discharge of his 
judicial duties—duties requiring, from the peculiar 
character of our jurisprudence, a greater range of 
legal studies than in any of our sister states. He was 
intimately acquainted with the Roman, French, and 
Spanish Jaw, and reeurred with familiarity to the, 
orizinal sources of informatign in those lancuages. 
He resigned his judgeship about the year 1330, and 
was soon after elected to the senate of the United 
States. His career while there is familiar to all who 
hear me. His health became so feeble as to induce 
him for several years to withdraw from public life; 
but he was again elected to the national senate at 
the last session of the legislature of Louisiana. [he 
disease which had long been preying upon his body 
without impairing the energy of his mind, assuming 
greater intensity, he was unable to take his seat, and 
he died on the 13th ultimo, at his plantation, after a 
protracted and painful illness. 

Alexander Porter was a learned Jawyer, an elo- 
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quent advocate, and an upright judze. His exten- 
sive and varied reading, his great colloquial powers, 


ready wit, and social disposition, fitted him to appear | 


to advantage in the most brilliant and refined society. 
His temperament was ardent. and he was zealous in 


his political creed, but he did not permit political | 


differences to affect his relations in private life.— 


} 


' 


Widely differing from him on ali great party ques-| 
tions, | have been for many years honored by his in-| 


timaey, and, knowing him as I did, I can with confi- 


. 


[am now about to propose could not be bestowed 
more fully. 


That this house has heard with deep sen- 
message from the senate an- 


Resoived, 
sibility and regret the 


crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

Resolved, ‘That, as a further mark of respect, this 
house do now adjourn. 

The resolutions having been read— 

Mr. Vance rose and said: Mr. Speaker: I rise to se- 
the motion of the honorable member 
Louisiana, and to tmite with him in offering this last 
tribute of respect to the memory of one whom it was 
my good fortune to know and esteem as a friend, and 
to revere and admire @ a man. 

The name of Alexander Porter does not exclusive- 
ly belong to the people of his beioved Louisiana.— 


A 
denee assert that the manifestations of respect which | 


from | 


and 


TARIEF. 


MR. EVANS’ SPEECH, 

On the Sth and 6th of February in reply to Mr. Me- 
Duffie’s speech of the 29th January. 

Mr. Evans. who was entitled to the floor, rose 


addressed the chair. Tle said so long a time 
had elapsed since the honorable senator from South 


Carolina (ir. Me Duffie) had addressed the senate 
on this snbjeect that ithad lost a good deal of the m- 


terest attending it; and, the excitement of the dis- 
cussion having passed off, he almost regretted that 
he had not permitted the question to be taken at the 
the honorable senator’s remarks. The 
whole discussion, as he had before remarked, was 
qitite irregular, and would be attended with no prac- 
tical results; but still there was a disposition fora 
further discussion, yet for what end he was at a loss 
to imagine. The honorable senator could seareely 
expect that his bill,or any substitute that he pro- 
posed to offer for it, would become a law at this s¢s- 
sion, even should it come toa vote, and the discus- 
sion seemed to be designed to have an effeet not 
here, but elsewhere. Instead of receiving the in- 
structions of the people on the subject, we were to 
send out instruetion to the people. We were here 
involved in.the discussion of what the senator eall- 
ed elementary principles, and doctrines which pre- 
vailed more than a century ago: and, according to 
those principles, thy senator has found that the peo- 
ple are oppressed, and that this free government is a 
worse burden to them than all the pirates, robbers, 
and foreign enemies would be—that their industry 
is crippled and their progperity destroyed. 

Now, it seemed to him that it was unnecessary to 
talk of the cruel oppressions of the peopie when 
they themselves did not compla'n, and they were 
not slow to complain when aggrieved. We witness 


. ‘ i'nowhere any instances of this "ession ¢ 1118~ 
Mr. Slidell then sent to the clerk’s table following | nowhere avy instances of this oppression and injn 


resolutions: | 
| 


tice that are spoken of, and he dowbted whether we 
were performing our duty in endeavoring to impress 


ithe public mind with a sense of the existence of 
1 H . . 
tars" ° : /such grievances, and of the necessity of resorting to 
nouncing the death of the Hon. Alexander Porter, a} : 
| senator {fr uisiana, and that it will testify its| : 
| senator from Louisiana, an t Y MS) But, if arguments were urged here for such pure 
respect for the memory of the deceased by wearing} 


remedies suchas the honorable senator indicated. 
poses, they must be met, and we mest see whether 
the people are so much oppressed, and whether the 
principles on which the injustice is supposed to ex- 


ist are not themselves unfounded and erroneous. 


He (Mr. E.) had casually remarked, in his reply 
to the honorable senator’s first remarks, upon the 
philosophieal discoveries of Lord Bacon, and had 
sail that the honorable senator did not exactby fol- 
low that mode of reasoning which, for two centu- 


| ries, had been adopted in all philosophical discus- 


Neither dves it belong only to the people of these) 


United States; but it belongs and is the common pro-| 
'perty of the virtuous and the good of every nation 


throughout the civilized world, and they have the 
right to claim to mingle their tears with our tears in 
memory ofa man, whose fame, character, and labors 
can neither be bounded by states, by oceans, nor by 
continents. And, although his labors are stamped 
more permanently on the history of his own Loutsi- 
ana than on that of any other portion of the nations 
of the earih, yet they are destined to be dissemiuated 
for good to the whole human family. 

Sir, when we tiink of the duty that has just been 


} 





sions; that the senator did not follow the-induetive 
process of reasoning, but rather stated certain spe- 
culations, and endeavored to reconcile facts to them. 
The honorable gentleman said that he (Mr. E.) 
should have followed the process that he recom- 
mended to him, and that he did not follow it. The 
gentlema®@ said that he (Mr. E.) seemed to have 
forgotten, or did not inform the senate, where the 
inductive process was first employed by a very emi- 
nent writer on political economy. 

Lord Bacon’s mode of reasoning founded theories 
on facts and on a lonz course of observation, and 
that which it inferred founded doctrines on mere 
speculation, whieh, where they seemed to be expli- 
cable on original theories, remained unexplained. 


performed im the other end of the capitol on tits! Now he proposed to see whether he or the senator 


and the house adjourned. 


mournful and solemn occasion, and retlect that an| applied the mode of inductive reasoning to princi- 
ill wise Providence has decreed that even the Host | pies. The honorable senator had said that the ta- 
noble, gifted, and virtuous of our race ts not permit ‘riff of 1842 had fraud and deception stamped upon 
ted for the benefit of that race to linger out a few! its face; and he had applied to it all the epithets of 
more years of that feverish and fleeting existence al-| condemnation that his ready command of language 
lotted to man, liuman frailty is almost ready to mur- | enabled him to use. In whatdid tts demerits eon- 
mur and rebel at the dispensations of Tieaven itself, | First, hesaid that ut destroyed the revenue, 
and ask why itis that this great and good man, whose | and would render necessary a resort toan oppres- 
mind was so fully stored with all that was useful, ali} sive mode of taxation. {1 had rendered the treasu- 
that was virtuous, and all that was calculated, under | ry bankrupt, and would disable the government from 
the direction of his warm and genefous teelings, to| going on. In the second place, the senator alleged 
assuage and allay asperities, control, and correcter | that it would destroy commerce, and that it had de- 
rors, harmonize and bind together for good the dis-| stroyed utterly one-half of the business of the coun- 
cordant elements of political intolerance and strife) try. In the third place, it imposed great burdens on 
—should thus, in the midst of usefulness, be sudden-| the whole country, by enhancing the price of con- 
ly taken from amongst us? | sumable articles, and prevented the people from us- 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, it is our duty to bow with sub- | ing the articles which they were accustomed to use. 
mission to the Divine will, and to say, in the full-| [n the next place, it was, the senator said, a deep in- 
ness of our hearts, *O God! thou seest not as man} jury to the producing states, by throwing upon them 
seeth”—*Thy. will be done!” Into Phy hands we} a large additional burden by reducing the price of 
surrender our friend, and with the poet exclaim— | the articles that they produce. ‘These were the se- 
nator’s theories; but were they established by induc- 


dae 
SISst? 


“Too mean for him a world like this! 


He bas landed oa that happy skore, tion? Did he (Mr. E.) or did the senator foliow that 
V here all the good partake of bliss, mode? Which of them Jooked to the facts? Theo- 


And patriots meet to part no more.” 


The resolutions were then adopted unanimously, 


ries were to be established only by a resort to expe- 
rience, and all these charges against the tarill of 
1842 would be reversed by facts. 
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It would be easy to ascertain the facts. The cus- 
tom house’ books, and other obvious sources; would 
show them, The revenue, as it appeared from the 
returns, had not only not been destroyed, but it had 
been greatly increased by the act. What was the 
next assertion? That the tariff had destroyed com- 
merce. What was the evidence of it? Who com- 
plains of a decline in commerce? Not those who 
are engaged in commerce. Freights had increased 
about thirty per cent. There had been a greatly in- 
creased demand for return freights. The large in- 
crease of our commerce was shown by the increase 
of our revenue. All the internal ecommerce of the 
country had become more active, and coastwise 
freights had improved. We had the evidences of 
increasing commerce that political economists re- 
quire, and ihey are derived from the inductive pro- 
cess. The gentleman says the facts cannot be so, 
becanse it would be inconsistent with the elementary 
principles which he finds in books, and, instead of 
resting on facts, he Jooks to what has, he says, been 
long established and acknowledged as elementary 
principles. 


So, as to the peculiar injury sustained by the south 
in consequence of the tariff. It does not appear 
from any facts. The prices of their products are, 
the senator says, reduced by the tariff, but he (Mr. 
E.) answered by saying that the fact is not so—and 
that prices have largely advanced since the tariff of 
1842. The senator did not contradict the fact; but 
he said that some speculative writer had proved that 
the tariff would reduce the prices of those products. 
The prices ought to decline according to his theory. 

Mr. McDuffie here remarked that he had said no- 
thing about the books on this subject. He had said 
that there had been increased demand for cotton, 
and that the supply had declined, which was the 
cause of a rise in the price. 

Mr. Evans proceeded. In the gentlemen’s first 
speech, to which We now referred, it was argued that 
a decline in the prices of cotton must follow. 

Mr. McDuffie. The gentleman supposes that I as- 
cribed to the tariff of 1842, what 1 meantas anar- 
gument against the whole system, luoking at its ope- 
rauion for the last twenty years. 


Mr. Evans. The actof 1842 is a part of the sys- 
tem and is the immediate subject of discussion; and 
the argument applies to that act, if it applies to the 
whole system, of which itis a part. But all our ex- 
perience, Mr. E. said, gave no sanction to that argu- 
ment. Such was not the experience of the system. 
lt hac not depressed the price of our great staples. 
But the gentleman will say that prices rose in spite 
the tariff and not in consequence of it; and that 
prices would have been still higher if the tariff had 
not existed. The gentleman says, too, that the 
events, though connected in point of time, have no 
relation to each other. He (Mr. KE.) would admit 
that they were not necessarily connected. But 
when it was found, after a long course of observa- 
tion, that the one event always followed the other, 
it might be fairly inferred that one wasghie conse- 
quence of the other, or at least that there was an in- 
timate connexion between the two; and more espe- 
cially when the tariff had been always brought tor- 
ward and urged on the ground that it would bring to 
its train this consequence. 

The tariff bills had always been resisted, ever 
since the year JS16, on the ground that they wold 
enhance the price of consumable articles, and re- 
duce the price of the raw products of the south, and 
that they would destroy commerce and the revenue; 
and, on the other side, it had been uniformly pre- 
dicted that they would reduce the prices of consuma 
able articles to the lowest rates, enhance the price of 
raw products of the south, give increased activity 
and extentto commerce, and increase the revenue. 
‘he’ results apprehended, and confidently asserted 
over and over again by the opponents of the protec- 
tive policy, had never been realized. The tariff of 
1828 had been called the “bill of abominations,” 
ana it was said that it would destroy commerce and 
the revenue, and render necessary a resort lo direct 
taxation for the support of the government. He had 
heard the colleague of the gentleman, who had ta- 
ken that very view of the tariff of 1823, declare, | 
from the very chair where the senator now sits, only 
two years ago, that all the mischiefs that had befal- 
Jen the country were ascribable to that act—that it 
had caused over-production, thatit had swelled the 
currency, that it had filled the treasury too full of 
money, that it had induced a spirit of speculation 
and extravagance, which finally led to the revulsion 
of 1837. ‘This was an acknowledgment of the fact 
that the policy, instead of destroying the revenue, 
created a vast surplus revenue; which, after paying 
the national debt, wasnominally on deposite in the 
United States Bank, and afterwards in the local 
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The wealth and commerce of the country were vast- 
ly increased by that act. He would now ask if ex- 
perience did not justify the friends of the act of 
1842 in saying that the gronnds thev placed it on, in 
advance, were correct? Mr. E. referred to the his- 
tory of the country to show that the protective poli- 
cy had always been attended by the most favorable 
results. When the revenue and the public credit 
had fallen—when it was necessary to resort to loans 
in time of, peace—when commerce and navigation 
were at a stand—when real estate was sinking, wise 
men saw the necessity of arresting a course of 
events that was leading the country to ruin, by the 
adoption of this polic}. The country continued 
prosperous till the compromise act reduced duties to 
their lowest point. Whenduties were at the lowest 
point, that was the time of the greatest depression 
of the business interests of the country, and of the 
prices of cotton; and then we had again to resort to 
loans for carrying on the ordinary operations of the 
government. He might go back to1789,and show 
that the same causes had, in like manner, never fail- 
ed to produce the same effects. The consequences 
of low duties had always proved to be disastrous. 
There was not a time in our history when low duties 
were not followed by injury to commerce and the 
revenue; nor when the reverse was not followed by 
prosperity and increased energy and activity in all 
branches of business. 


Now Mr. E. would submit, as to the act of 184 2, 
whether, if we were are governed by the inductive 
process of reasoning, it did not lead us to the result that 
it had promoted the interests of the country. Still, 
the honorable senator says that all this is in opposi- 
tion to elementary principles—that it is not so laid 
down by Adam Smith, who reasoned by induction, 
and who had attained truths which were eternal. 
He (Mr. E.) knew that, in the exact sciences, truths 
once attained were truths forever. No experience 
nor research of mathematicians could prove that 
the three angles of a triangle are not equal to two 
right angles. Thus,in relation to numbers and to 


the principles of motion, when one truth was at- 


tained it was attamed forever. No experience 
could alter it. But, in moral and political philoso- 
phy, it was quite different. Truths could not be 
brought down to thesame degree of exactness, for 
the history of nations was constantly furnishing new 
facts, and what had been once received as true 
might be discovered, in the course of time, to be in- 
correct. What had been the history of the world 
and its experience since the time when Adam Smith 
speculated and reasoned? Great elements had been 
introduced into the social system since that time. 
The employment of machinery and of steam had 
been introduced. We were f@en— it was three quar- 
ters of a century ago-—colonies, and Adam Smith 
recommended it to us to adhere to agriculture alone, 
and not manufacture at all. Cotton was not grown 
here then. The business of the world had since 
changed. The progress of manufactures had been 
great. Did notall these things so change the rela- 
tions of the world as to shake the foundations of 
what were, at one time, considered as elementary 
truths, which were formed ona state of things not 
now existing? 

The doctrines of Adam Smith had been question- 
ed by some of the inost eminent statesmen, bere and 
abroad. We had been quite too much in the habit 
of importing not only the British manufactures but 
their doctrines—doctrines which were favorable to 
their own interests, but not so much so to ours. 
Now, sir, said Mr. E., I think that such men as 
Washington and Franktin are as good authority for 
us as any of the writers on political economy. 

Mr. MeDuffiie. I will abide by Franklin’s doc- 
trine. He concurs with me. 

Mr. Evans could fortify his statement, he said, by 
citauions. Franklin was in favor of manufactures. 
The doctrines of Smith had not been considered as 
adapted to the condition of things in this country by 
Washington, Franklin, and others of our great men, 


The honorable senator had commented on his 
(Mr. k's) proposition to mitigate the evils of pover- 
ty by giving employment to the poor. ‘The senator 
said that he (Mr. E.) proposed to legislate poverty 
out of existence. He did not recommend that—an 
act abolishing poverty—but such a course of legisla- 
tion as would give the poor employment at remune- 
rating prices. ‘he senatorsays legislation cannot 
stimulate labgr, and that itcan relieve poverty only 
by transferring money from the pockets of one class 
to those of another. But the history of the world 
showed that legislation had given employment to la- 
bor and enriched nations. The navigation act of 
England, passed in the seventeenth century, was the 
foundation of the British navigation and naval ma- 
rine. Before that, Holland was vastly in the ad- 





anks, and gave aa astonishing impulse to business. 


vance of Englaud as 4 commercial and naval power. 
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The English patriotic song spoke of the flag that had 
for ‘a thousand,years braved the battle and the 
breeze.” But only a century and a half beforé that 

ng was written, an English flag could not show it- 
self outsice of one of the ports of Enzland. In the 
long war with Holland the Dutch fleets blockaded 
the ports of England. The navigation of England 
had since grown up to between three and a halfand 
four millions of tons, while that of Holland had de- 
clined. That navigation act of England vastly in- 
creased her power and wealth. Even Adam Smith 
admitted that,and he hoped it would not be ques- 
tioned. The act was regarded as one of hostility by 
Holland, and it caused a war of long continuance, 
in which Holland would probably have been victo- 
fay but for the support which that act gave to Eng- 
and. ’ 


The tariff, in this country, had built up the sugar 
interest; it had bettered the markets of the southern 
producer; it had built up our internal commerce; 
and, if ithad struck down some ot the labor in the 
East Indies or in Europe while it developed our own 
industry and resources, he should not, on that ac- 
count, complain of it. So, the building of a rail- 
road was an actof legislation that benefitted the 
poor; but did it take money out of people’s pockets? 
It increased the value of Jands, produce, and labor, 
and removed the evils of poverty, but without rob. 
bing any one of the fruits of their industry. It wa 
a positive creation of wealth and to the injury of nos 
one. The gentleman says legislation cannot make 
two blades of grass grow where but one grew be- 
fore. But it might show the grower how to selltwo 
blades instead of one, and the grower would then 
soon find a way to make two blades grow instead of 
once. He would allude to one doctrine which the 
senator did not get from Adam Smith, viz: that no- 
thing but the productions of the earth add ed tona- 
tional wealth—that manufactures only changed the 


form of a material, and cost as much of the products * 


of the earth as they produced—and that commerce 
only transferred from place to place articles, with- 
out gaining any thing, or adding to the wealth of the 
world; for, if there was any gain, it came out of 
other people’s pockets. * 

Mr. McDuffie disclaimed the doctrine entirely. 


Mr. Evans said Adam Smith had exploded these 
doctrines, which had been filed before him by politi- 
cal economists. That was the anti-commercial ar- 
gument; and it did appear to him that the argument 
of the honorable senator that legislation cannot pro- 
mote wealth by giving employment to labor, is very 
much of the same kind. 

The senator insisted on the policy of buying cheap 
and selling dear. He (Mr. FE) had demonstrated 
that the true philosophy of buying cheap was not to 
be found merely in the money paid. Buying was ex- 
changing commodities. You buy the cheapest where 
you can get the most for your own product. It did 
not matter what the price in money was. The abili- 
ty to buy was not in the money value, but in the ex- 
changeable value of the produce of your own labor. 
If the effect of the protective policy was to give you 
a higher price for your own labor, it enabled yo to 
buy cheaper without regard to the money paid. A 
farmer raises grain; he wants a shovel; he can get 
one from Birmingham at ninety cents; one made at 
home costs adoliar. Which is cheapest? The fo- 
reign importer cannot buy his wheat—cannot take it 
inexchange. But he can get from the home manu- 
facturer a dollar for his bushel of wheat. The money 
price is nothing. ‘The answer to the Irishman show- 
ed the correcttheory. Fotatoes were cheaper in Ire- 
land than here, but there he could not, as he answer- 
ed, get the sixpence which they cost in Ireland; and 
here he could afford to pay even a higher price for 
them. Prices must be regulated by the relations of 
demand and supply. 


Mr. E. argued that duties did not destroy profits 
on exports or imports. We have had a large list of 
free articles. Suppose two cargoes of cotton go to 
Liverpool; the owner of one cargo gets a return car- 
go in dutiable goods, and of the other in free goods. 
Suppose they come into market and sell their fe- 
turns. Will the owner of the free goods get so much 
the more than the owner of the dutiable goods, by 
the amount of the duty paid by the latter? Not at 
all. hey will stand on the same footing. Those 
who have imported dutiable goods have been as suc- 
cessful and have acquired wealth as fast as any 
other. ' 


The senator attributed to him the remark that high 
duties made low prices. He certainly did not use 
such an argument. There must be a point of de- 
pression at which the article would cease to be ma- 
nufactured, In many cases the duty would have no 
effect at all on prices. Take potatoes, beef, pork, 


butter, &c.—the imposition of a duty on these would , 


not affect their prices, because foreign nations did 
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not raise them for exportation to the United States. 
They had no supplies of them to furnish us with, 
But those things that they could furnish us with, and 
the imposition of duties on which would leave a sur- 
jus in their hands, would be diminished in price.— 
There were some duties that might not encourage 
the production of the article at home, viz: the duty 
on quicksilver, and the duty would raise the price of 
the article. 
He had argued that the burden of the daty imposed 
on imported articles must fall to some extent on the 
roducer. The gentleman denied this, as contrary 
io established principles. The goods passed through 
many hands hefore they reached the consumer—the 
rice being enhanced at each step by the addition of 
the profits of the shipperand dealers. ‘The producer 
must, when duties are imposed, sell at a reduced 
rice; and the shipper and dealers, &c. must reduce 
their profits before the article could be sold. The 
consumer would, in some instances, have to pay a 
higher price, but the system‘ of duties might better 
enable him to pay the price by affording him the means. 
The gentleman thought it absurd to attempt to re- 
duce prices by creating a competition at home with 
the foreign producer. How, he asks, can you reduce 
the price by excluding the foreign article to a great 


broken up into three portions, their interests would 
be homogeneous, and two of them would be very 
prosperous, though at the expense of the other. He 
supposed that the southwestern confederacy, being 
the exporter of more raw productions, would be emi- 
nently prosperous. This was inconsistent with Adam 
Smith’s doctrine, and was unsupported by experience. 
A nation that exports its raw products and imports 
manufactures gets but a small portion of manufac- 
tured articles in exchange for a vast amount of raw 
produce. Adam Smith said that. By going into a 
computation, the senator would see that raw pro- 


mand an amount of manufactures equal to the same 
labor on manufactures, that were made by the agency 
of machinery. The steam power and water power 
employed in manufactures in England were equal to 
the labor of eight millions of men. .-Only a quarter 
of one million of men were employed in the produc- 
tion of these manufactures. Six millions of persons, 
in the planting interest, would command but a small 
portion of the labor of the two hundred and fifty 
thousand men employed in all the manufactures of 
England, including all they manufacture for them- 
selves and for the whole world, as well as for us. A 
very small portion of the labor employed by them 


duce, now raised by human hands, could not com- | 


extent? How can you lower prices by destroying 
competition? The first eflect of a glut in the market 
would be to reduce prices very low: one or the other 
must give way after a few years, for they could not 
continue such a competition. In all probability the 
home producer would first give way, owing to reasons 
that he had stated heretofore—the lower rate of in- 
terest in England and the different mode in which la- 
borers there lived. But, after the competition was 
destroyed at home, the price of the foreign article 
would go up to an extent that would remunerate the 
foreign producer for his losses. But, as long as com- 
petition was continued, by fostering our own industry, 
the price would be kept down to a reasonable rate— 
to the cost of production. 


The gentleman asked if he had not the right to buy | 


where he pleased—to give his own labor for foreign | 


labor? Certainty he had the right. But it is a qnes-| 





tion of policy, uot of right. The question was whe-| alone. ‘This was proper, because the senator, in his | Jating on the condition of 
ther we could not, by encouraging labor at home,| computation of five per cent. profit, includes the | ynjion should be broken up; | 


vastly increase the nalional wealth. He had endea- 


employed by us in producing cotton. 
nufacturing at the north are so great that they prove 


The profits of industry was an interesting sudject. 


was given as an equivalent for the whole of the labor 
The honorable senator says that the profits of ma- 
the inequality and mjustice of the protective system. 


He says the profits on capital in South Carolina are 
butfive percent. That is according to a computa- 
tion in which he lays out of view all the profits 
arising from sources other than the making of cot- 
ton. Mr. E. referred to the work of Mr. Tucker, 
giving tables of the annual products of industry in 
the different states. He givesan average of $84 to 
each person in New England. He makes the annual 
produce of the industry of Virginia and of the Ca- 
rolinas $87 toeach person; and in South Carolina 
alone he makes it $101. ‘This was supposing that 
the distribution be made among the free population 





whole capital invested in labor. 
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| The honorable senator, for purposes of illustration 
ino donbt, drew largely on hisimagination as to the 
effect of a new political division of the country. 
Here a senator interposed, ard Mr. Evans, at his 
|Tequest, without concluding, yielded the floortoa 
| motion to adjourn. 

The senate then adjourned. 


On the next day, 

Mr. Evans, in resuming the remarks which he yes- 
terday commenced on this subject, said it was with 
great reluctance that he was compelled on yesterday 
to postpone the remainder of what he had to say.-- 
‘Should the discussion go on, he hoped that he would 
' be so well understood in his remarks as not to he nn- 
der the necessity of taking any further part in the 
diseussion, even for the purpose of explaining any 
|arguments that he might use. He had intended to 
itouch briefly upon some other topics introduced by 
the senator from South Carolina, but he would not 
take this occasion to do it, though tempted to do so, 
by going back ia the order of his argument, for the 
| purpose of noticing some things which he yesterday 
‘omitted in the hope of getting through. 





The senator had proceeded to illustrate the views 
|that he had taken by the supposition of the creation 
| of three separate confederacies on the ruins of the 
constitution and the union, which should be of homo- 
geneous material. He supposed that it was introdu- 
ced by way of an illustration of his views, and not 
with the purpose of accomplishing it, or from any 
want of attachment to the union; but it seemed to 
him that it would be taken as a recommendation by 
men of more zeal than the senator himself, though 
he does not want that, and of less discretion of which 
he has much. Many might be taken captive by the 
gorgeous picture drawn by him of the prosperity 
that wouid remain for the south, when freed from the 
shackles imposed by the union, and of the happiness 
and power to which it was destined. 

The senator was not the first who had permitted 
his imagination to dwell on the consequences that 
would follow a dissolution of the union. Others had 
attempted at various times, and at various parts of 
the country, to exercise their imagination by specu- 
the country in ease the 
gut every one else had 


Buz it seems that | Jooked upon it as full of disaster and wo, and the 


vored to show that, by manufacturing the coiton here, | the cotton and rice of South Carolina, both together, senator was the first who had been able to discover 


we puta large additional value upon the product, | 
and thereby added to the wealth of the country, and | 
held out inducements to an increase of population at. 
home—increase of the means of subsistence and of | 
the enjoyment of the comforts of life. But the sena- 
tor insisted that if he gave his labor for foreign labor, 
the foreign labor was his own as much as domestic 
labor would be. But if the employment of foreign 
Jabor in manufactures increased their comforts abroad, 
would it not increase the means and comforts of our 
laborers at home? 

The honorable senator says he sincerely wishes 
that the interests of the whole country were homoge- 
neous—al! producing coiton. In dividing the coun- 
try into separate poruons, he made each portion ho- 
mogeueous in pursuils: giving commerce and manu- 
factures to one; grain growing to another; and the 
production of cotton, rice, aud tobacco to the third. 
Now, that doctrine he did not find in Adam Smith. 
What nation of homogeneous interest ever prospered? 
and what one with a diversity of interest ever failed 
to rise to a liigh point of power and wealth? 

Mr. McDuffie here said, he meant that he wished 
that there was a general diffusion of employment 
through the cquntry. 

Mr. Evans. Well, that is the result which we an- 
ticipate from this system, if it be permanently adopt- 
ed. He cited a passage from Adam Smith, showing 
that no nation could prosper, or had prospered, with- 
out a diversity of interests—without commerce, ma- 
nufactures, and agriculture. No nation could attain 
to great eminence even by commerce alone. Venice, 
the greatest commercial state in the world at one 
time. had no agricuiture and but few manufactures, 
and it declined till it became one of the least consi- 
derable states of Kurope. ‘Ihe same was the case 
with Holland. But as to Knglan!, vast as is her 
commerce, and extensive as are her manufactures, 
they are both of secondary importance to her agri- 
culture. F 

But he did not concur with the senator in depre- 
caling the diversity of interests in this country. It 


are worth annually only one-fifth of the crop of in- 
dian corn grown in South Carolina. Yet the senator 
leaves out four-fifths of the produce of South Caro- 
lina, and computes a profitof five per cent. only on 
the produce of cotton. ‘The labor of South Caroli 


in it, nota scene of ruin and disaster, but of unboun- 
ded prosperity. The senator had held up in glowing 
colors the advantages which it would bring to one of 
the portions of the confederacy. He had described in 
very glowing language the happiness that would be 





na had not been employed only in raising cotton and 
rice, but in the produce of a vast amount of other 
articles. There was a capital of so many slavesem- 
ployed in South Carolina; and,if the labor was ex- 
peusive, more so than steam power and water pow- 
er, it did not alter the amount produced. 

Two-fifths of the slaves were to be considered, 
as Mr. Tucker stated, as unproductive labor. Capi- 
talas expensive as this was, could not be expected 
to pay as well as other capitalin machinery. Ifyou 
consider all the human labor used in Massachusetts 
as capital also, the senator will find that the rate of 
profits in Massachusetts and South Carolina approx- 
imate very nearly. 

But the products of industry generally in the 
south were greater than in New England. 
pital employed was less. The tables did not show 
accurately what laborreceived as labor. The labor 
of South Carelina produced twenty-seven millions, 
of which she sold only six millions. ‘The capital 
was burdensome and expensive. ‘The power of ma- 
chinery in England was estimated to be equal to 
eight millionsof men, but the profiis, if estimated 
on that whole number, would be exceedingly small 
to each one. The work of Mr. Tucker, upon which 
he commented, he recommended as one of great va- 
lue, and well deserving the attention of members of 
congress. 

lt had been stated often in this and the other house 
that a large proportion of the expenditures were 
made at the north and east, and that that portion of 
the country was rendered very prosperous by it. He 
had refuted this idea some six years ago. Even if 
the whole amount of expenditures—twenty millions 
—were disbursed there, 1t would searcely be felt, 
nor would it conduce to the general prosperity of the 
north. But it was not true that the public money 





was looked upon by some of the framers of the con- 
Stitution as ahappy circumstance. He read a pas- 
sage from the writings of Mr. Madison, in whigh he 
speaks of the variety of the productions of the®*tates 
and the fucilities for their exchange, and expresses 
the opinion that this diversity of interests and pro- 
ducts and employments would be the greatest bond 
of the continuance of the union, and the surest means 
of its prosperity. 

‘he honorable senator said that if the union were 





was expended there in any undue proportion. 
The senator referred to the prosperity of England, 
in spite of laws and taxes, when she was engaged in 


war. That was a question of currency more than of 
expenditures. ‘The Bank of England had for a long 
time suspended specie payments, and the process of 
returning to a sound currency, always severe, and 
not the cessation of government disbursements after 
the peace, produced the great reaction and depres- 
sion in England. 





The ca- | 


enjoyed by a commonwealth with such homogeneous 
interests. He seems to have solved the perplexing 


| question of the existence of the Jost island that floa- 


ted in the imaginations of the ancients. That happy 
region he had at last discovered. The considera- 
ticas that had influenced others brought no apprehen- 
sions tohim. Perpetual peace was to reign in the 
new confederacy. Butall this (said Mr. E.) is spe- 
culation. It is the fruit of a warm imagination.— 
The character of human nature, the Jessons of his- 
tory, give no countenance to it. The history of small 
coufederacies showed that they were beset by dan- 
gers of the most fearful kind. : 


He proposed to examine the subject a little, and 
|see whether all the benefits anticipated by the sena- 
tor would be experienced from this scheme of a con- 
federacy of homogeneous interests. The southern 
confederacy was to be united at home, and enjoy per- 
petual peace abroad. ‘There was to be no envy, no 
rivalry, no jealousy springing from human passions, 
and its commerce was never to be interrupted, nor 
its peace desturbed. They were to have acommerce 
with England, and sell to her all their products.— 
Their exports would amount to one hundred millions, 
and their imports, including twenty millioris in pro- 
fits, to one hundred and twenty millions. All these 
imports were to be consumed at home, or sold to the 
western confederacy; for without the western con- 
federacy the glorious nation of the south could not 
get along one hour. ‘They must rely on the west 
for supplies. Why not take her at once into the con- 
federacy with the south? That would not do, be- 
cause it would destroy the homogeneousness of their 
interests, and after some years, the same questions 
would spring up between the south and the west as 
agitate usnow. ‘The south was to export cotton and 
rice, and import one hundred millions, besides the 
profits. Where were the profits to come from? From 
commerce. ‘The profits were derived from the im- 
portation of the goods into the country, and belonged 
to those who had the trade and the navigation in their 
hands. Where else could they go? The New Eng- 
land sbips could not be employed in the trade, for 
that would destroy the homogeneousness of the 
scheme, and the profits would enable New England 
to import and consume foreign articles. The trade 
and the profits on it must go, therefore, to foreign 
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nations. The commerce would be carried on with tween Virginia and the other states as to the rate of 


England and ibe prouts would go to her. the duties on imports. She will say, you do not buy 
ihe one hundred aud twenty mitlious of foreign | of us, and you must do something that o fi} equalize 
imports were to be consumed: The whole popula-| the benefits of this system. Qiestions of taxation 
tion of the southern confederacy would be oaly about | and of the regulation of commeree would arise be- 
five or six millions. The population of the whole|tween them. Virginia would insist upon a duty to 
country is about seventeen or eighteen millions, and | vive protection tu her products, or upon some other 
we fod an tivportatioa of a hundred or a hundred | mode of obtaining a portion of the benefits of the 
and twenty miilions adequate forthe consumption of system of government. Virginia had great facilities 
all. Coulda population of six millions consume a for manufacturing. She had coal ‘tie and naviga-’ 
hundred millions of imported articles. It was what! ble rivers. She would become: & medeifabtatin 
no pation ever did before, and never would do, ex-| state, and ought to be one now, in his opinion, ithe 
cept im fancy. What were the imports made up of?| out waiting for a separation from the Union. Virgi- 
One half of them were fancy articles. ‘Ile mild | nia, when she became a manufacturing state, would 
climate of the south, and the havits of a large portion | say to the southern members of the confederacy you 
of her people rendered many of these fancy articles | must protect our manufactures, and we will then buy 
unnecessary tothem. He did not mean to say that your cotton. In the end, the same difficulty that is 
the south would not, or did not now consume as large | how complained of will-ariee and there must be 
a portion of the Juxuries imported, ora larger portion | another separation. The same difficulty will oceur 
than any other part of the gountry, but many of her | in regard to South Carolina herself, for she must 
people are of aclass that never use them atall. A ahandon the competition with other southern states 


large amount, too, of the imports consisted of silks, jn the growing of cotton. South Carolina, with a 
linens, glass, &c., of which a portion of the popula. | 





spend their wealth and means elsewhere than 





. & eeseee: 1 iT% : ‘greater population than Alabama or ‘iississippi, pro- 
tion were hol consumers, he senator supposed that /duces much Jess cotton. With a population of six: 
the southern coniederacy would Consume this vast hundred thousand. she produces butsix millions of 
amount of imports. Lt was utterly impossible. Look | dollars worth of cotton and rice; Mississippi, with a 

atitfor a moment. tis a large part of the whole! population of three hundred and seventy-five thou. | 
amount of the manufactures of Great britain. + he sand, produces cotton to the amount of fifteen mil- 
population of Great Brita was twenty-six willions Jjons ana a half of dollars. According to this Mis- 


—wuiore than four Umes the population of the sup- sissippi would be able to consume imported articles 
posed southern confederacy—and the amount of con- jn proportion of fifteen to six, in comparisun with 
suuplion proposed vastly exceeded the consumption the consumption of South Carolina. South Caroli- 
of Great Britain herself, 10 proportion to her popu na, would be badly off in this case. What had she 
lation, though there was there, mingled with some | that she could furnish for the consumption of Alaba- 
poverty, so much wealth and extravagance. It was | ma and Mississippi? Nothing. She had nothing that 
a greater amounl ol consumption than any Nation those states wanted; not an article. But South Ca- 
Was equal to in proportion to relative population. rolina must raise something that Tennessee and Ala- 
What portion, then, of these imports are io go tol bama would take. She must go to manufacturing.— 
the west? I'he honorable senator indicated to the} She will say, we have materials, and we have a po- 
west the prospect of free trade and low duties and] pulation that can be easily instructed in manufac- 
low prices. What wiil the west buy these imports | turipg, and we can make articles for you, if you will 
with She must pay for them. What will the south | zive us your market; we can supply you and obtain 
take of the wes? She wants nothing but the live from you such fureign articles as we wan!. This 
sock of the west, forshe raises her own grain. Sie result would be inevitable; and this would put an 
cannottake Kentucky bagging, for that would des- | end to the homogeneous interests of the southern 
troy the whole theory of homogeneous interests, and confederacy. Could*any way be pointed out by 
revive a home manufacture. Ail the cotton bayying which the small producers could become large con- 
must come from Giasgow and Dundee, lest the west sumers? Collisions would necessarily arise between 
should become a manufacturing nation. ‘The south the more southern and the more northern portions of 
will take none of the western hemp and wool,of which | the confederacy. 
she will be so great a producer. She willtake nothing | What would be the condition of the west? Uf she 
from her but live stock. | were to find a market for her flour, :t would be more 
But the west was to find, through the southern valuable than cotton, as an article ofexport. Butif 
ports—how they were to get there he did not know she exported, she would also import, and that would 
—an Opportunity to export their commodities. But destroy the system. The senator said that the south- 
that again would break up the scheme; bacause if ern confederacy would have a revenue of twelve 
the west went to exporting, they would also com-' millions. But how ts the western nation to get along 
mence iimporting, and supply themselves with ail for revenue? They have no way get it but by taxing 
their foreign articles of consumption, instead of buy- | the imports again, after they have been taxed by the 
ing from the south. If the west have their own ex-j|south. Where is the west? Perhaps it is to go to 
ports, they will also have their own imports. Where | the Oregon. What revenue do they want? They 
would be the glorious presperity of the south and ail | will say to the south, you are taxing the result of our 
the magnificent resulis that were promised by the industry and we will tax yours. Then comes a scene 
homogeneous conlederacy? Where the countiess mil- of countervailing restrictions and duties, and border 
lions who were to people the west to content them- | warfares will soon be added. What would be the 
selves with a trifling trade with the south, and selling effect of a war on the south? There could be no war 
them a little live stock? What else could they do? with England, because she would be the only con- 
It they began manulacturing it would break up the |sumer ol the south. But, should it arise, she would 
theory. By manufacturing the west would become | be obliged to call in the aid of the northern consu- 
sellers instead of buyers. The west was, beyoud | mers agai; but ifa war arose with the north, which, 
doubt, destined to be a great manulacturing country, | however deplorable, was not improbable, the aid o! 
for it was the most profitable mode in which they | Great Britain must be relied upon, The British 
could apply their Javor, It would be a vast wooi- | bayonets must defend the soil of the south, and Bri- 
growing country, and the only mode in which the | tish fleets must protect her commerce. Would not 
wool could be used was to manufacture it. 1t could | their relations with Great Britain lead to political 
not be suid, because wool was cheaply produced, { intimacies? What had become of all that was said 
and in large quantities, in various purtious of the | of the grasping ambition of England, and of what 
world. ‘The greatdanger now was, that wool would | bad been said of the “genius of universal emanci- 
be imported su cheap as to break down the home pro | pation.”’ 
duction of it. ‘The west must manufacture her wool, } The south would find, after all, that the great se 
and she will have no occasion tu buy woollens from | curity of her institutions was in the union of the con- 
abroad but will rather seek a market for her manu- | stitution. If the Union was dissolved, would the 
factures at home. ‘Lhere was danger, then, of coi- | spirit of fanaticism in the north be quelled, or would 
lisions between the southern coniederacy and the itbecome aggravated and unrestrained? Where would 
west? a | be the law lor the recovery of fugitive slaves? Would 
But was there not also danger of collisions in the | not aggression on the great interests of the south in- | 
soutnerin COonlederacy itsell? Would their hiterests l crease, and-would it nut take the form of direct in- 
be homogeneous in every respect? Her great staples | terierence, whereas now the great body of the peo- 
were cotton and rice. But Virginia made but very | ple of the north are restrained by constitutional 
littie cottun—none for exportation. The population | guarantees from affording any countenance to these 
of Virgima was a million and a half, a fourth part of | aggressions? 
the whvie southern confederacy. But the only staple What could be expected from Great Britain?— 
thatshe produces Is Lobacco. The amount that she | Would she, all at once, drop her prolessed hostility | 
would furnish lowarcs the exports ofa hundred mii- | to domestic slavery? This scheme would deprive the 
lions would be three and a hall millions in tobacco. | south of all ber wealth, 1.stead of enriciing her.— 
Her share of the consumable imports will therefore | No vation limited to one species of industry ever did 
be very small. How was she to get her position of | thrive. No agricultural colony ever prospered, for 











the hundred aud twenty millious of tmportss What} her wealth would be drawn off to the mother coun- 
coula Virginia raise Uiat the other states would taker |try. The south, in half a century, would become | 
ln a very short time the question would grow up be-| like Jamaica and Barbadoes. The planters would | 
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home; all their means Would be drawn away. Such 
would be he inevitable result. 

The senator supposed that this would be a pros. 
perous and happy nation under this scheme; but it 
was contrary to all the warnings of experience.— 
What bond of union would there be if we all produ. 
ced the same thingy? If Massachusetts produced the 
same articles that South Carolina did, what sort of 
internal commerce would there be? What could SUp- 
ply a trade? Navigation, railroads, and canals must 
be given up. ‘There would be rivalehips, but no com- 
munity of feeling. Every thing like a national com- 
merce Would be broken up. This matter was looked 
to very early, and the fathers of the republie consi. 
dered the diversity of climate and productions, and 
employments as the great bend of union. What did 
Gen. Washington say as to this very subject of unity 
of government as connected with the diversity of in- 
lerests? 

On the subject of the unity of government, he 
says, in his farewell address: 

‘Phe unity of government which constitutes you 
one people is also now déar to you. It its justly so; 
for it is a main pillar in the edifice of your real in- 
dependence; the support of your tranquillity at home; 
your peace abrvad, of your safety; of your prosperi- 
ty; of that very liberty which you so highly prize.— 
But as tt is easy to foresee that, from different causes 
and from different quarters, such pains will be ta- 
ken, many artifices employed, to weaken i your 
minds the conviction of this truth—as this is the 
point in your political fortress against which the bat- 
teries of internal and external enemies will be most 
constantly and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiousiy) directed, it is of infinite moment that 
you Sliould properly estimate the immense value of 
your national Union to your collective and individu- 
al happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, ha- 
vitual, and immovable attachment to it; accustomiug 
yourselves to think and speak of it as of the palla- 
dium of your political safety and prosperity; watch- 
ing for its preservation with jealous anxiety; dis- 
countenancivg whatever may suggest even a suspl- 
cion that it can in any event be abandoned; and in- 
dignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the 
rest; or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the verious parts.” 

General Washington considered the diversity of 
interests as forming a strong bondof union. He 
Says: 

‘Every portion of our country finds the most com. 
manding motives for carefully guarding and preserv- 
ing the union of the whole. 


“The norih, in an unrestrained intercourse with 
the south, protected by the equal laws of a common 
government, finds in the productions of the Juiter 
great additional resources of maritime and commer- 
cial enterprise, and precious materials of manufac- 
turing industry. The south, in the same intercourse, 
benefitting by the same agency of the north, sees its 
agricuiture grow and its commerce expand. ‘Turn- 
ing partly into its own channels the seamen of the 
north, it finds its particular navigation invigorated; 
and, while it contributes in different ways to nourish 
and iucrease the general mass of the national nayvi- 
gation, it looks forward to the protection of mari- 
time strength to which itself is unequally adapted.— 
The east, iv like intercoure with the west, already 
finds, and in the progressive improvement of interior 
communications by land and water will more and 
more find, a valuable vent for the commodities which 
it brings from abroad or manufactureg ut home. The 
west derives from the east supplies requisite to its 
growth and comfort, and, what is perhaps of still 
greater consequence, it must of necessity owe the 
secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its 
own productions to the weight, influence, and the fu- 
lure maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble community of in- 
terest as one pation. Any other tenure by which the 
west can hold this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived {rom its own separate strength, or from an 
apostate and unnatural connexion with any foreign 
power, must be intrinsically precarious. 

“While, then, every part of our country thus feels 
an nuomediate and particular interest in union, all the 
parts com®ined cannot fail to find in the united mass 
of means and ellorts greater strength, greater re- 
souice, proportionably greater security from exter- 
nal danger, a less frequent interruption of their peace 
by foreign nations; aud, whatis of inestimable value, 
they must derive from union an exemption from 
thosé broils and wars between themselves, which so 
frequently aiflict neighboring countries not tied to- 
gether by the same government, which their own ri- 
vaiships alone wouid be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and 
intrigues would stimulate and emitter.” 
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In speaking of the causes that might disturb the 
ion, he says: 
Ora aninieion the causes which may disturbe | 
our Union, it oceurs as matter of serious concern | 
that any ground should have been furnished for cha- 
racterizing parties by geographical discriminations — 
northern, and southern, ilantic, and western—whence | 
designing men may endeavor to excite a belief that | 
there is a real difference of local interests and views. | 
One of the expedients of party to acquire influence 
within particular districts is to misrepresent the opi- 
nions and aims of other districts. — You cannot shield | 
yourselves too much against the jealousies and heart. 
burnings which spring from these misrepresentations; | 
they tend to render alien to each other those who 
ought to be bound together by fraternal affection.” | 
Sir, said Mr. E., there isa great deal more that 
might be profitably read in connexion with this sub-| 
ject. Every word of it ought to be read and ponder- | 
ed upon; and, on many occasions, did the fathers of. 
the republic express sentiments of a like charac- | 
ter, showing that, in their opinion, the diversity of 
iiterests in various parts of the country was a bond 
of union. . | 
Sir, the gentleman forgets that all the past must} 
be obliterated, that all the renown that we have ac- 
quired as a nation must be obliterated, before this, 
separation can take place. The Declaration of In- | 
dependence must he forgotten, because it will remind 
the south only of the commencement of an era of 
oppression and injustice, of tyranny and exaction.— 
The glory won at Camden, at King’s mountain, which 
was the common property of the whole country,) 
must be forgotten. or remembered with regret, as 
achievements which led to results now so much de- 
precated. We must take no account of the example 
of free institutions: all, all must be abandoned. The | 
glorious events of the revolution, the name that we) 
have acquired among nations, must all be forgotten, 
in the contemplation of merely sordid views—-of the! 
money that can he acquired by a separation? 
[ have no belief, said Mr. Evans, that the honora- , 
hle senator desires any such thing, and still less that, 
it is desired by the part of the country from which 
he comes. He was sensible that he would do him 
great injustiee if he attributed to him any such pur- 
pose. But the bare supposition from such a source 
would have aneffect on, other men’s minds. He 
would not, if any one would, covet the tame that, 
would be acquired by the accomplishment of such a | 
purpose. The adventurous youth who attempted, 
for a single day, to guide the chariot of the sun, paid | 
the penalty by the loss of his life. But he who would | 
rashly attempt to destroy this Union, would not pay 
so cheaply for his temerity. He would live on the 
page of history the object of universal execratiun. 
He did not believe that any one desired such a fame. 
Sir, we have one common destiny. The Union is 
indisoluble. In the language of the poetI may 
say— 
——“One sacred oath has tied 
Our loves; one destiny our lie shali guide, 
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Nor wild, nor deep, out common way divide.” 
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SENATE. 

Fesrvary |. Georgia resolutions— Doctrine of in- 
structions. Mr. Colquilt presented resolutions of the 
stale of Georgia, which were read as fuliows: 
“The last geveral assembly of the state ot Georgia hav- 
ing adopted a series of resolutions, approved on the 28h 
December, 1842, censuring the course of the Hon. John 
McP. Berrien, one of her senators in congress, with 
holding their confidence from him, and declaring tha) 
they would neither receive from nor address to him any 
communication to further the interests or detend the rights 
of the people of Georgia, this general assen bly feel con- 
Birained .o restore the relativis thus dissevered betwee: 
the people of Georgia and their faithful senator, and to ex- 
press their couifidence in his worth and pairitisin. 

Be it therefore resolved by the senate and house uf repre 
sentatives of the state of Georgia m yeneral assembly met 
Phat we and our constituents approve the course of the 
Hon. John MeP. Bernen in tie senate of the United 
States, and cherish an honest pride in his enlightened 
Patriousm aud distinguished abilites. 

Resolaed, further, ‘hat we especially commend his un- 
compromising opposition to the ductrine of legislative in- 
Struction. : 

Resolved, fuither, That this general assembly hereby 
eXpress their unqualified confidence in their honorable 
senaior, that it will always be their pride and pleasure tu 
communicate with him, and thatin any und every emer- 
Hency they will address themselves to Bas as the willing 
champion and able defender of the rights and interests ot 
the people of Georgia. 

Resolved, further, That the governor be requested 
Transmit a copy of these resolutions to our senatore in con- 


&ess with the request that they will be laid before the 
senate of the U. Siaies.” 
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Mr. Cclguit said his colievague had some 
published a manifesto of his senatorial cours, ad- 
dressed to the legis ature of Georgia, lauding all 
that he had done, and excusing what he had not done. 
He did not doubt that the people would send up 
shouts of approbation. After this publication a re- 
port was made by the legislature on the various to- 
pics of the address, and by a legislature elected after 
the publication; and contrary to expectation, instead 


Aearea rd). 


of applauding the report, condemned all the leading 


views of the address. It did not raise the question 
of instructing the senator, but examined what was 
the senator’s meaning in invoking the constitutional 
power of the legislature to carry out the public 
wishes. Did he mean to mock us, or did he mean to 
give way to the will of the people as expressed by 
the legislature? The legislature, as time proved, 
were wholly mistaken. They supposed thatthis was 
an honest call, and intended to give some character 
to the action of the representatives of the people.— 
It was an honest mistake, and they were entitled to 
some indulgence for fa'ling into it. The resolutions 
which were then passed did not profess to instruct 
the senator, but to follow the suggestions made by 
him, and indicate the will of the people. After the 
close of that congress his honorable colleague publish- 
ed an address to the people of Georgia, in which he 
denies his responsibility to the legislature of Georgia, 
and assumes that he is not connected with the stale 
governmentof Ga ,and also shows what he considers 
as his constitutional relation towards the representa- 
tives of the people of Georgia. Another legistature 
was convened. This legislature looked at the address 
and predicated their action upon it; and in consequence 
of it, they passed resolutions. Inasmuch as the sena- 
tor had cut himself louse from legislative responsibility 
tne legislature eul the senator loose from them. 

Mr. C. proceeded to say that resolutions. however 
on the senator’s course, 
were not instructions. Neither the resolutions of 
1841 nor of 1842 were to be considered as instruc- 
tions, notwithstanding their severity. They did not 
consider it consistent with their dignity to mstruct 
the senator after he had cut himself loose from all 
responsibility. 

The last legislature took a different course from 
the preceding legislatures only in this particular— 
that they iauded the senator, and were silent as to 
his politicu! acts and doctrines. The legisiature ot 
Georgia never has approved, and never wii! sanetion 
a protective tarif, nor a bankrupt Jaw, nor a distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the states. 


The authors of the resolutions just presented had 
discovered a very ingenious mode of lauding a friend, 
without indicating ene of his acts or principles. It 
was worthy of remark that there was a disposition 
now, I some quarters, to go with men, and for men, 
without regard to principles. He moved that the 
resolutions be printed. 

Mr. Berrien said it was with deep and unfeigned 
regret that he found himself in the position in which 
his colleague had chosen to place him. If after at- 


‘taining to so many gears, he was not above such an 


assault as was made on him this day, then he had 
livedin vain. Sir, it isnot true that lever invoked 
the scrutiny of the legislature of Georgia into my 
course as a member of this body. That is a misre- 
presentation which was put down when it first aruse 
{ appealed, not to the legislature, but to the people 
of Georgia. ‘The legislature} which met only three 
weeks atter the publication of that address, I did not 
recognize as knowing or personifying the opinions of 
the people. J then appealed to the people, and de- 
nied the authority of the legislature to pass resolu- 
tions instructing me in the discharge of my duty, and 
denying that they represented the opinions of the 
people. 1 presented these issues to the people in the 
capital of the state—in the hearing of hundreds of 
my fellow-cilizens—and in the public press. ‘These 
issues went before the people of Georgia for the 
first time last year. The members of the legislature 
vf 184] and 1842, and their friends, endeavored to 
maintain their position before the people. J, as an 
humble, but unsubdued citizen of Georgia, affirmed 
my positions. We went before the people together 
—and what was the result? I will tell you. ‘Three 
times did Georgia speak in language not to be mis- 
understood, and if the present legislature admitted 
the right of instruction, my colleague would be made 
to understand it himself. His colleague desired to 
present himself before the senate as holding opinions 
in conflict with those of the legislature. His col- 
league might implicitly rely, not on the inference 
that he drew from the second resolution, but on-the 
established creed of the party which was now pre- 
dominant in the legislature. He is not in any danger 
of receiving any instructions as to his course. The 
resolutions, says my colleague, gave me praise, with- 
out any reasoning or argument, They were intend- 





censure of the people of the United States. 
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jects. Their opinions were given without argument, 
and his colleague inferred that they dare not express 
their opmions on all public topies. Sir, the legisla- 
ture of Georgia is composed of men who are as 
little inclined to shrink frow the expression of their 
opinions as any bady of men in the country. But 
they saw fit, at their late session to confine their at- 
tention to local affairs, and leave national affairs to 
the general government. 

With a violation of the ordinary rules of courtesy, 

the legislature of Georgia, in 1841 and in 1842, had 
deemed it their duty to hold him up personaily to the 
Jntherr 
last resolutions they determined that they would hold 
hold ne further communication with him, and that 
the state was thenceforth to be represented by only 
one senator. But, notwithstanding this, he bad re- 
ceived 1 communication from them, within ten days 
after the passage of the resolutions, calling upon him 
for the performance of certain services, in conformi- 
ty with resolutions of the same legislature. It seem- 
ed to the present legislature of Georgia, in the state 
of things, that it was proper to reinstate the relations 
between the legislature and myself, and to vindicate 
me from the censures of their predecessors. This 
they hiave done simply, and without any elaborate 
commentary, and inmarmanner that he trusted would 
not be offensive to the senate. He had thus fulfilled, 
reluctantly, the duty i:nposed ouhim by his colleague; 
but he would not be driven into the consideration of 
the subject i the same spirit that had been display- 
ed by his colleague. 

At no time (said Mr. B.) have I held myself re- 
sponsible to the leglaisture of Georgia for my action 
here. [expressed veiore my election, my opinions 
on this subject. | held myseif in readiness to answer 
ali miquiries and to make any explanations as to my. 
views ou this subject, in order that, if they did not 
approve of my opinions, they might abstain from 
electing me. {f visited the seat of govern: ent oi the 
Staie three weeks before the election, and took every 
oecasion and opportunily to state that I did not hold 
inysell respousible to legislative instruction. He told 
them that, when in ofiee as a senator, he would not 
sacrifice his own conscience in a vote, nor would he 

/ curtail or restrict the constitutional term of the sen- 
j}aturial offtce. With these brief explanations, he 
| would leave the subject. 

| After afew more remarks from Mr. Colquitt and 
| Mr. Berrien, the resolutions were ordered to be prin- 
jted. Mr. Jarnezin’s resolutions offered on yesterday 
| respecting the Cherokee Indians, were adopted and 
| aller an executive session the senate adjourned. 

| Fepruary 2. The senate adopted resojutions of 
respeetto the memory of senator Porter, deceased, 
and adjourned till Monday next. 

Fesruary 5. Oregon.—Indiana resolutions. Mr. 
Hannegan presented the following joint resolutions 
from the state of Ludiana, on the subject of the Ore- 
gon terriiory: 

Whereas the district of country known as the territory 
of Oregon righitully belougs to our national gov- 
ernment; aud wuereas the insatiate avarice and gra “plog 
spiritul the British government seems already directed 
to us subjugaiton and couversiun; and whereas the 
}sightest infringement of nativnal mght is a prelude to 
| wore high-banded and audacious agyressions; thereture, 


b 

Beit resulved, Thiat our senators in congress be instruc. 
ed and representatives requested to use their proper in- 
siument liy to provide for the immediate occupation, 
o ganization, and defence of Oregon territory, “peacea- 
| bly if we ean, forerbly if we must.” 
| Mr. H.said he was happy to say that the resolution 
| had passed with singular unanimity, both branches 
of the legislature having adopted it without a dissen- 
ting voice. At a proper time he would take an op- 
po. tunity to address the senate on this subject, and 
would now content himsel fwith simply moving that 
the resolution be laid on the table and be printed, 
which motion was agreed to. 

Bridge over the Ohioat Wheeling. Mr. Tappan pre- 
sented resolutions from the legislature of Ohio, ask- 
ing the construction of a bridge over the Ohi river 
at Wheeling. 

Mr. T. said he had presented memorials from dif- 
ferent quarters of Ohio in relation to the subject, 
since which it appeared that resolutions had been 
presented from the legislature of Pennsylvania to 
vote against any appropriation that might injure the 
trade of Pittsburg, or in any manner obstruct the 
navigation of thatriver. In looking over those re- 
solutions, he did not perceive that they were per- 
emptory; nor did he think there ever would be any 
any objection to the bridge, provided it cou!d so be 
constructed as not to interfere with the navigation 
of the Ohio. Heshould mave the reference to roads 
and canals, and asked that it be priuted, which was 
agreed to. 
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relation to making provision for the benefit of the 
present occupants of the lands formerly owned by 
the Wyandott Indians. 

Mr. T. after some observations on the subject, 
said he should introduce a biil to carry out the wish- 
es of the legislature. 

Count de Grasse. Mr. Jarnegin, from the commit- 
tee on revolutionary claims made a report asking to 
be discharged from the further consideration of the 
memorial of the son and heir of the count de Grasse. 
Mr. J. said that there was no claim set forth against 
the United States in the memorial, and the commit- 
tee thought it better to ask to be discharged from its 
further consideration than to make a detailed and 
written report of the case. 

Mr. Buchanan moved that the motion to be dis- 
charged should lie on the table; which prevailed. 

Tariff, ‘The senate resumed the consideration of 
the report from the committee on finance, presented 
on the 9th January, for the indefinite postponement 
of Mr. McDuffie’s bill. 

Mr. Evans arose in reply to Mr. McDuffie’s last 
speech delivered on Jan. 29th, and occupied the 
floor until adjournment. 


Fesruary 6. Ohio Resolutions—Economy. Mr. 
Tappan presented the following preamble and resolu- 
tion of the legislature of Ohio. 

Whereas, a cheap and economical administration of 


the general government, as well as the state governments, 


best comports with the spirit and genins of our free instl- 
tutions, and is most consistent with the plain simplicity 
of domestic independence; and whereas extravagance 
and luxurious habits in our public officers, and the accu- 
mulation of wealth by public servants from the treasury 
of the people, are highly detrimental to the mvrals, integ- 
rity, and good habits of the community, and generate 
habits of extravagance, luxury, and corruption in high 
places, and produce a mania for office-seeking among 
the people, fur the purpose of speculation, disgracetul 
alike to republican institutions and the cause ot liberty: 
Therefore— 

Resolved, &c., That our senators in congress be in- 
structed and our representatives requested to use their 
efforts and all the means in their power to eflect the pas- 
suge of a retrenchment measure, reducing the compen- 
sation and pay of the officers and agents of the general 
government at least 335 per cent. on their present com- 
pensation and pay. 

Reterred to committee on retrenchment. 

The bill to provide for the support of the lunatic 
asylum of the District of Columbia was taken up, 
discussed, and postponed for the present. 


house bill vefunding General Jackson's fine on Thurs- 
day next. 

Tariff. The senate resumed the consideration of 
this subject. 

Mr. Evans arose and concluded his speech. 
page 379 | 
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Mr. Woodbury took the floor, and expressed a wish | the " 
|transfer appropriations in the naval service under 


to deliver his views on the subject. 

A motion was made that the senate go into execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. Archer said it had been his purpose to renew 
the motion heretofore indicated by him, as he consi- 
dered that this bill was not within the jurisdiction of 
the senate. But, as the debate had gone so far, and 
as the senator from South Carolina had manifested a 
determination, if the debate should be arrested, to 
otfer some other pror osition, upon which it could be 
continued, he had abandoned that intention. He 
should offer a resolution declaring it as the sense of 
the senate that such a bill was not within its consti- 
tutional competency. 

After some conversation, in which Mr. Berrien, Mr. 
Woodbury, Mr. Huntington took part— 

Mr. Dayton said there appeared to be a decided 
majority of the senate of the opinion that we had no 
jurisdiction in this case. It was said that the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina would, if the bill was 
decided to be out of our jurisdiction, take some mode 
of bringing it within the power of the senate; He 
would prefer that course. He wonld, therefore, to- 
tnorrow, move to lay the report on the table, and al- 
Jow the gentleman from South Carolina an opportu- 
nity to offer his proposition, when, if the senate chose, 
the debate could go on properly. 

Mr. Morehead hoped the senator from New Jersey 
would reconsider his determination, and suffer the 
debate to go on, as the preliminary question had been 
so long deferred. 

Mr. Berrien said an attempt was made, at an early 
stage of the debate, to arrest it, but it failed; for, 
though the debate could be stopped, the motion offer- 
ed would not have the effect to obtain the sense of 
the senate on the constitutional question. ‘Ihe debate 
was, therefore, allowed to go on. 

Mr. Dayton had not the slightest wish to prevent 
the gentleman from New liampshire from taking 
a part in the debate to-morrow, but to give the dis: 
cussion a more regular shape. It was true that the 


‘great national undertaking, and the great advantage 
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;accountability by making specific appropriations, 


(abolish the franking privilege, and that the representa- 
Mr. llen gave notice that he would call up the) 


i should be disposed of at one. 
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motion of the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Archer) 
would not obtain a direct vote on the question of ju- 
risdiction, but it would enable the senator from 
South Carolina to introduce a bill that would bring 
the debate regularly before the body. 

He moved that the senate proceed to the consi- 
ceration of executive business, which was agreed 
to. When the doors were opened, the senate ad- 
journed. 

Fepruary 7. Mr. Simmons presented the ereden- 
tials of the Hon. John Brown Francis, a senator from 
Rhode Island, appointed for the unexpired term of 
the Hon. Wim. Sprague, resigned, who, after having 
been duly qualified, took his seat. 

Staie resolutions. Mr. Berrien presented a resolu- 
tion of the legislature of Georgia in relation to the 
resolution of the legislature of the &ate of Massa- 
chusetts on the subject of apportioning representa- 
tion and direct taxation among the several states ac- 
cording to their respective free population, &c. 

The resolution is a report of the committee on the 
state of the republic, and says: 

“Your committee dissent wholly with Massachusetts 
in regard to the proposed amendment, and ask the 
unanimous adoption of the following resolution: 

“Resolved by the senate and house of representatives, 
That the constitution of the United States was the re- 
sult of mutual concession and compromise among the 
several states; that the federal basis as established by 
that instrument was a concession to the slaveholding 
states of this Union; and that any attempt now to strike 
from the instrument that feature wuuld be a gross viola- 
tion of the faith pledged on its adoption.” 

Mr. Berrien said, as the resolutions of the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts were Jaid on the table, he 
would move that these be laid on the table and print- 
ed; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Porter presented resolutions of the legislature 
of Michigan in relation toan appropriation forcon- 
structing a ship canal around the falls of St. Mary’s 
river, so as to connect Lakes Huron and Superior. 
Mr. P. spoke of the importance of this work as a 


that would result from the completion of @uch a 
work. 

Mr. Berrien presented a resolution from the legis- 
lature of Georgia in relation to the resolution of the 
legislature of New Hampshire to abolish the franking 
privilege. ‘The resolution reads as follows: 

“Resolved by the senateand house of representatives of 
Georgia, That the legislature consider it inexpedient to 


tives be requested to procure a Jaw reducing the rates of 
letter postage.” 

Oregon. Mr. Achison, of Mo., presented a memo- 
rial from sixty or seventy-emigrants to the Oregon, 
who say that they have been driven from the terri- 
tory by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Naval transfers. Mr. Evans, from the committee on 
finance, reported the bill authorizing the president to 


certain circumstances, without amendment. Mr. E. 
moved to take up the bill, as if was important that it 


Mr. Bayard did not intend to oppose the bill, but 
he wished an opportunity to express his indignation 
at the conduct of executive officers in transferring 
appropriations from authorized objects to those not 
intended by law. it would be heid to be matter of 
impeachment in the British parlhament. It was a 
gross corruption of execulive power, and created a 
stringent necessity on the part of congress to increase 
the appropriations and grant additional sums. 

Mr. Evans explained that the appropriation for in- 
crease and repair was, in a great measure, taken up 
by pre-existing contracts. Congress did not appro- 
priate enough for the object. He did not know that 
it was the fault of the department. If the bill did 
not pass there would be a necessity for an additional 
appropriation. His fear was, that there would be no 
money to be transferred. ‘The transfer was urgently 
necessary. He was in favor of requiring a strict 


and, at the proper time, he hoped the subject of 
transfers would be considcred. 

Mr. Huntington did not intend to oppose the bill, 
but he objected to the practice of transfers, which 
made the executive, and not congress, the appropri- 
ating power. He was not prepared to say than con- 
gress did appropriate enough tor the object, but he 
could not assent to unauthorized transfer of the mo- 
ney by the department. 

Mr. Bayard said the transfer of appropriations was 
one of the means by which executive power was al- 
ways made to encroach on legislative power. 

Mr. Aing expressed his surprise that this Dill 
should excite so much feeling on the part of the se- 
nators from Connecticut and Delaware. The money 
was undoubedlly wanted fcr the service, and the ap- 





propriation had not been misapplied. It was no oc- | 
casion for talking about an impeachment. 


Mr. Bayard said he only availed himself of th 
occasion to express his feelings on the subject of « 
eculive usurpation, in diverting appropriations fy, 
legal objects. 

The bill was read a third time and passed. 

Tarif, The senate resumed the consideration of 
the report of the committee on finance, which pro- 
poses to postpone indefinitely the bill heretofore jp. 
troduced by Mr McDuffie for modifying the duties 
on foreign imports. 

Mr. Dayton remarked that he yesterday gave no. 
tice of an intention to renew the motion of the ren. 
tleman from Virginia, (Mr. rcher,) to Jay the report 
on the table, with a view to enable the senator from 
South Carolina to bring forward some Proposition 
that would present the subject in a more regular 
manner before the body. He had good reasons, ag 
he thought, for this course; for the bill reported back 
by the committee of finance was not within the cop. 
stitutional jurisdiction of the senate; but after cop. 
ferring with the senators on the subject, and findins 
that there was a disposition to suffer the debate ¢, 
proceed on the question as now presented, he should 
not, therefore, insist on renewing the motion. 

Mr. Woodbury, wha,was entitled to the floor, then 
rose and spoke about two hours on the subject; when, 
without concluding, he yielded to a motion for ad. 
journment, which having prevailed, the senate ad. 
journed. 


e 
X. 
om 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspay, Fes. 1. Rules of the house. Mr. Mo. 
Causlen addressed the house in favor of receiving and 
referring abolition petitions, until the expiration of 
the morning hour. 

Nuval transfers. The bill to authorize the presi. 
dent to transfer $200,000 of the naval appropriation 
from one bureau to the service of another, being 
taken up, was amended and passed by 101 yeas wo 
638 nays. 

British encroachments upon Liberia. Mr. J. R. Inger. 
soll asked leave to offer a resolution ealling for in- 
formation of any correspondence that may have been 
held between the British government and our wi- 
ister at London, and between the latter and the se- 
cretary of state, relative to the colony of Liberia in 
Africa. 

Mr. King, of New York, and Black, of Georgia, 
objected. . 

After taking up and some discussion on the Indian 
appropriation bill, the hause adjourned. 


Fripay, Fes. 2. Mr. Tucker, of Miss., qualified 
and took his seat. ‘ 

Rules of the honse. Mr. Giddings addressed th 
house against the 2lIst rule. 

A message from the senate announced the death 
of senator Porter, whereupon the house in respect to 
his memory, adopted resolutions and adjourned. 

Saturpay, Fes. 3. Treaty of Washington. Mr: 
Levy moved a suspension of the rules to enable hin 
to offer a resolution directing the committee of lor 
eign affairs to enquire into the expediency of recor: 
mending to the president to signify the termination 
of the 10th article of the treaty of Washington. 

The house refused to suspend. 

The further consideration of the rules of tle 
house was postponed till Tuesday next. . 

The Grampus. The bill for the relief of the oli 
cers and crew of the Grampus was taken up, ameni- 
ed so as to exclude “brothers and sisters,” by 95 yeas 
to 81 nays; and before final action of the bill, the 
house adjourned. 

Monpay, Fes. 5. Mr. Levy made another ine- 
fectual cflort to have the rules suspended for the cot- 
sideration of his resolution, aiming ot the abrogatio" 
of the 10th article of the treaty of Washington (fe 
lating to fugitives from justice. ) | 

Petitions. The unfinished business of this topi 
was the petition from Oneida county, N. Y. presen’ 
ed by Mr. Beardsley, for the repeal of the actof 1799, 
under which fugitives from justice were taken tri! 
one state to another, and under which persons bout! 
to service in one state and fleeing to another we!’ 
taken back to those entitled to their service ; 

Mr. B. wishing it to be referred to the commitice 
on the judiciary, moved a callof the house. . 

Mr. Wellev having moved to lay on the table t 
question of its reception which was raised, it Wo & 
laid upon the table by a vote of 97 yeas to 70 nay 

Massachusetts resolutions. Mr. Adams desired 3 
present the joint resolutions of the present legis: 
ture of Massachusstts of the same import (with * 
slight alteration) as those already referred to a>" 
lect committee, and which relate to a change in 
constitution of the United Siates touching represe” 
tation in the south. 

Mr. Black, of Suuth Carolina, objected to the r 
ception of ihe resolutions, and expressed his des! 
lo debate that question. 
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blacks in the free states. Mr. H. gave his experi-| tution of the United States, and valid, operative, and 
ence as to the miserable appearance of the free blacks binding upon the states. Sa 
in the free states. Massachusetts said Mr. H. had n Sm got ose he song come i iat Uso welche eo 
X ‘ f g ov contested Cases tre £ : 

A se whe he the ened. of bei eet oe opinion is hereby expressed) have been elected in con- 
whites. ack man Could now have a white Wile, | formity with the constitution and Jaws, and are entitled to 
or a white mana hlack partner. The door was open | their sen's in this house. 
to all, and Massachusetts was as consistent in ened Mr. Elmer took the floor, and (the day being far 
matter as she was when she sent to congress to ob- | spent) moved that the further consideration of the 
tain oy Be age ee lg wae lie last mines be oe ap 1 eet 
war. r. i. appeaied to the south an ié demo-| Mr. Campbell, of S. Carolina, desired so to amend 
— members of a —. upon — ort an | the motion as to postpone the consideration of the 

ie democratic members did not do justice to the subject for one week. 
south they would rue it, and if they did not do it at) But the house evincing a desire to get the question 
a war gr ag rue Ms nage angi F i fairly in motion, oes poten opal his motion. 

is subject and the imposition of taxes, Air. H.| Mr. Belser rose and moved to amend the resolu- 
warned the north not to push the south too far upon tions of the majority by striking out all after the 
this subject. It had been asked what would the south | word ‘‘Resolved,” and substituting therefor the reso- 
By Vat shp Gitars i the Coustcy did io the ontls | ut ae 

> ° y through Mr. G. Davis, as follows: 
history of the country. She would unite togetherin| Resolved, [nat Messrs. Edmund Burke, &c. [naming 
a common cause. She had twice the population the | each of the individuals elected from the four states of 
whole country had when the war begun. There | New Hainpshire, Georgia, Mississippi, and Missouri,] 
ed to order. were two whites forevery black, and Illinois and sitting merbers In the present congress, not having been 
Indiana would unite with the south and perhaps be- | elected WW pursuance of the constitution and law, their 


Mr. Adams said that the reference of these reso- 
Jutions was necessary in order to enable the com- 
mittee to make their report, and requested, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. Black) to give rea- 
sons why resolutions adopted unanimously by the 
legislature of Massachusetts sliould thus be treated 
with the indignity of a refusal to receive them. 

The Speaker. The subject would not be debata- 
ble at this time. 

Mr. C. Johnson suggested to Mr. Black that resolu- 
tions of the same import had already been referred to 
a select committee of which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. dams) was chairman. It was 
desirable that these resolutions should also be per- 
mitted to go there, witha view to a Speedy report. 

Mr. Black, 1 understand that that select commit- 
tee was raised in courtesy to the state of Massachu- 
setts for a special purpose. I understand now that 
the course pursued by that committee has been to 
connect it with a standing committee of the house, 
and to make it the receptacle of all these incendiary 
petitions and resolutions, which can be manufactur- 
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Mr. Adams said that without these resolutions the ee : - ne 
committee could not present a report to this house; | come slave states, and Texa3 will also be restored to | S&4ts sev« rally are hereby deciared to be vacant. 
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and it would therefore be necessary to delay it. Hej us. Mr. H. was in the midst of his remarks when the | 


hoped the yeas and nays would be taken on the ques- 
tion now raised. 

The speaker read the rule which provides that pe- 
titions shall not be debated on the day of their being | 
presented; (and joint resolutions are in the nature of | 
memorials, or, at least, fall within that order of bu- 
siness. ) 

The result of much conversation was a motion by 
Mr. Adams that the rules of the house be suspended 
for the purpose of now considering the question of 
reception. 

The yeas and nays being taken the rules were not 
suspended, yeas 74, nays 91. 

A petition was presented by Mr. Adams from citi- 
zens of the state of New York, praying an amend- 
ment to the constitution, apportioning representation 
and taxation among the states according to the num- 
ber ot free persons, including Indians not taxed. 

The quastion of reception being raised, resulted, 
yeas 73 nays 75. 

Mr. Adams presented a petition of similar import 
from citizens of Tioga county, N. Y. 

Mr. Black, of South Carolina demanded the ques} 
tion of reception. On which motion the yeas and 
nays were ordered. 


>. 





Mr. Adams moved that there be a call of the house. 
Decided in the negative: yeas 71, nays 97. 


tion of Mr. Holmes, the house adjourned. 

Turspar, Fes.6. A bill to make Bangor in Maine 
a port of entry was introduced by Mr. Dunlap and 
referred to the committee of the whole. 

Rules of the House. Mr. Hammet, of Mississippi, 
addressed the house, and said he should not and did 
not deny the right of petition. The rizht of petition 
was established in England to prevent the punish- 
ment of the people fur assembling to redress their 
grievances, which was sometimes the custom. The 
framers of the constitution meant no more in dis- 
cussing this subject than that the people should not 
be punished by congress for peaceably assembling 
together. [t never was contemplated to go further, 
and we had no right to entertain, in any manner, any 
subject which prayed us to interfere with the con- 
stitution. Slaves in this District had always been 
recognised as property, and the constitution prohi- 
bited us from interfering, in any manner, with pri- 
vate property except for purposes of public use, and 
no one would pretend that the public uses, were to 
be promoted by the abolition of slavery in this Dis- 
trict. Slavery by the United States courts had al- 
ways been recognised as property. Mr. H. became 
somewhat personal towards Mr. Barnard, of N. Y. 
and Mr. Giddings, of Ohio. The former was arraign- 
ed for saying that he would vote to appropriate fif- 
teen millions of dollars for internal improvements. 
The same gentleman belonged to a party which 
in New York made it a penitentiary offence to res- 
cue a negro who had escaped from siavery. Mr. 
Giddings, it was said, had proposed an appropriation 
for a harbor in order to get vessels to aid in stealing 
slaves. 

The speaker gave indication of an intention to call 
to order for this reflection. Mr. Giddings rose but 
said nothing, and the debate proceeded. 

Mr. Hammet next argued that the blacks were 
more degraded and neglected in the free states than 
in the slave states. In the state of Maine one-fourth 
of the blacks were idiots or insane,—in New Hamp- 
shire one in 28. In Massachusetts one in 43. In 
Louisiana only one in 4300! In Hlinois one in 45 was 
an idiot or insane. Ju Missouri not one in many 
hundred: This was a stratling fact, and Mr. H. ac- 


| its considera 
So the call of the house was refused, and on mo-| this moment they had given no notice of their inten- | 





counted for it by the greater degradation of the 





morning hour expired. 


Contested seats. Mr. Elmer, in pursuance to notice, 


| called up the report of the committee on elections in 


relation to the rights of the members from the four 
states which had elected by general ticket, to seats in 
this house. 

The report having been heretofore referred to the 
committee of the whole, a discussion now arose whe- 
ther it should be discussed in house or in committee, 
some members preferring the latter, as allowing of 
greater extent of debate. 


Mr. Dromgoole, of Va. moved that the committee of | 


the whole be discharged from the report of the com- 
mittee on elections and that it be brought before the 
house for consideration. 

Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, seconded this 
motion. 

Mr. Shenck, of Ohio opposed it. If there was 
any subject which ought to be thoroughly discussed 
it was this, involving the rights of members and of 
states. 


Mr. Davis, of Ky. protested in the name of his con- | 


stituents and the country against this effort to abridge 
the freedom of debate. 


Mr. Barnard, of New York, argued that the re-| 
? ta] 


port had bee made, referred, and a day set apart for 
on by the majority of the house. Until 


tion to change this reguiar order of proceeding.— 
Every one knew enough of majorities to know how 


they would act upon this subject when the report) 


came before the house. 

Mr. Holmes, of S. C. was not ready to act upon the 
subject, and preferred that it shculd be kept in com- 
mittee awhile. 

Mr. Kennedy, of Indiana, said he was ready to 
vote now upon this subject, and he presumed every 
body else except the member from South Carolina, 
(Mr. idolmes.) 

Mr. Campbell, of S. C. in his seat, said he was not 
ready. 

Mr. Kennedy said then every whig was, and the 
speeches made here would be made merely for polli- 
tical capital. ‘The people would prefer that there 
shouid be prompt action upon this subject. 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, moved the previous 
question. ‘There was a second,—the main question 
was put and carried and the yeas and nays ordered 
upon the question of discharging the committee.— 
While the yeas and nays were being called Mr. 
Campbell, of South Carolina, raised the question 


whether the members present from Georgia, Missis- | 


sippi, Missouri, and New Hampshire, had a right to 
vole. 

The Speaker (Mr. Beardsley, of N. Y., at this time 
being in the chair) declined to answer unless a ques- 
tion of order was raised. 

Mr. Schenck, of Ohio raised a question of order. 

The speaker decided that all these gentlemen had 
a right to vote. 

Mr. Schenck appealed from the decision of the 
chair, and the decision was sustained by a vote 117 
to 62. . 

The vote was then read upon Mr. Dromgoole’s mo- 
tion to discharge the committee, and it was as fol- 
lows; yeas 107, nays 73. 

The report of the majority of the committee be- 
ing thus before the house for its action, the pending 
question was now on the adoption of its accompany- 
ing resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the second section of “an act for the 
apportionme:it of the representatives among the severa! 
states, according to the sixth census,” approved, June 
25, 1812, is not a daw made in pursuance of the cousi- 


Resolved, ‘Tiiat the speaker of the house transmit to the 
chief executive officer of the states of New Hampshire, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Missouri, respectively, a copy 
of the preceding resolution. 

Mr. Elmer, claiming the floor and declining to yield 
for such a purpose— 

The motion of Mr. Belser was not received. 

Mr. Elmer thereupon arose and addressed the house 

in support of the proposed resolution of the majo- 
rity until on motion of Mr. Campbell, the house ad- 
journed. | 
| Wepwespay, Fes.7. Illegal Members. Mr. Elmer 
arose and concluded his argument in favor of the 
report from the majority of the committee. Mr. EF. 
| argued that the law as passed by congress for elec- 
tion by districts did not go into the details of place 
or manner or other requisites for district election 
| and was therefore imperfect, and was from its im- 
| perfections consequently unconstitutional. The report 
,of the committee takes the same ground. Mr. E. 
\concluded with reflections on alleged disposition of 
the whig party to allow to the general government an 
|unrestricted exercise of power. 
Mr. Belser next addressed the house. He consi- 
‘dered the act of the last session of congress as a con- 
istitutional act. He considers this a most momentous 
subject. Mr. B. had voted against aliowing the mi- 
nority protest to be spread upon the journal, because 
he regarded it as a prejudgment of the case, and he 
also believed that until congress should decide upon 
the validity of the election of its members, all, who 
| possessed prima facie evidence of having been elect- 
ed, had a right to pong? in the preliminary pro- 
ceedings of the body. The question was between the 
constitutional powers of the general government, and 
the laws of the states. If the subject was not con- 
trolled by the general government it would eventuate 
in inextricable confusion among the states. When 
the clause giving this power to congress was first 
discussed, the conclusive speech of ivir. Madison in 
its favor silenced all opposition to it. Seven of the 
states opposed the grant of this power to congress, 
yet notwithstanding their opposition, they subse- 
quently ratified it by assenting to the constitution and 
entering into the union. As they regarded it as a 
dangerous power however, a representative from one 
of them, Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, in 1739, at 
the very first session, proposed anamendment. The 
effort was not however successful. In 1817, Mr. 
McDuflie’s celebrated report inveighed bitterly 
against that power, because it was lodged in con- 
gress. Mr. McD. wished to get rid of it by altering 
the constitution: Mr. McD. never attempted to say 
that congress did not possess the power. Mr. B. is op- 
posed to any thing that would tend toa state of anar- 
chy. Jf the law of the last congress shall be pro- 
nounced unconstitutional, one or two of the lurge 
states wiil come here in overwhelming bodies elected 
by general ticket, and swallow up the whole of the 
government. 

Mr. Dillingham, of Vermont, next spoke. Mr. D. 
thinks the representatives elected by the four states 
are Jegal members. 

Mr. Woodward,of S. Carolina, next spoke and ex- 
pressed his opinions in favor of the validity of the 
contested seats. 

Mr. Brown, of Tennessee, next spoke. Mr. B. 
argued that the 2d section of the law of 1842, was 
strictly constitutional and obligatory on the states, 
and that the gentlemeu from the four states were not 
entitled to seats in this house. 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, next addressed the 
house on the necessity of subordination and obedi- 
ence to law, and agatust the validity of the contested 
memberships. 

The house adjourned. 
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Corron. Liverpool, Jan. 6. The eariy part of the 


week a very heavy business was done, at an advance of 


fully $d per Ib on previous quotations tor American. but 
the week closed rather dull, and purchasers “ere cau- 
tious again. The week's sales amounted to 64.329 bales, 
of whieh 15800 American was on specrlaion Prices. 
Sea [sland 'lu24; Upland 43153; Mobile 44154; N. Or- 
leans 4$a7. 

Liverpool, Jan. V1 
marke! closed firm. 

The tremendous rains and freshets. at the south, no- 
ticed in avother column, have plaved havock with the 
c wtton. 
froin a few places. At Wetumka, Alabama, fifty thou- 
sand dollars worth of cotton was destroyed in one ware- 
house. A letter from Mobile estimates the loss of cviton 
in Alabama alone at two millions of dollars. 


Cotton again in the ascendency; 


Corn marker, Liverpool, Jan. 8. The arrivals from 
Canada consist of 1,630 quarters wheat, 5,077 bbis, flour, 
and 410 qrs. peas. ‘he trade generally has shewn a 
disposition towards improvemen', with a better demand 
for wheat. We have to notice Irish fully 2d., and fo: 


reign ld to 2d per bushel dearer than at the close of 


last week. Sack flour has also met a fair sale at an ad- 
vance of 6d to Is per sack. 


Toracco. London, Jan.6. From the result of the 
interviews had by deputations of the tobacco trade with 
the chance'lor of the exchequer itis inferred that no re- 
duetion of duty is contemplated, but that there will be 
an alteration in the excise law affecting the article. [Ein- 
deavor to prevent smuggling we presume | 


= 
Money market. The stock cash sevking invest- 
ments continues toaccumatlate in’ Eagland, and could 
be had freely at L$ and 2 per cent... and was expected to 
gosilllowe. Funds had consequently advanced. and 
the 35 per cent stock was expected to be paid off by re- 
investments ata lower rate of interest. 
974; Exchequer bills 67 a 69 shillings premium; 33 per 
cents 1023. 
The Louisiana state legislature has passed a bill to its 
third reading. reducing the rate of conventional interests 
from 10 to8 per cent. 


Specre. $#21.000 arrived at N. Orleans on the 19th ult. 

Specie in New York. ‘The Express vives the following 
amount of specie in allthe banks of New York: 

Jan. 1. 1843 Ang. }. Nov. 1. 

$8 .477.076 $14 091.771. $11,502 789 


From August to November there was a docrease of 


specie in the banks af New York city and Brooklyn, 
amounting to $2 414,053. The decrease since Novern- 
ber is estimated to amount at east to $3.000,000, making 
a decrease of over five millions since Aucust. 


1 


Treasury Notes The amount of the treasury notes 
Outstanding on the Ist of Feb, 1344, was 23,657,473. 

Bank or Enorianp. Quarterly average ending 30h 
Doc. 1848 
Circulation 


D ‘posites 


£19098 009 
11.751 Q00 
30,849 OO0 33 922 QU0 

Circulation having diminished £23,000 and deposites 
increased £807,000, 
amounts to nearly sixty millions of dollars. 


Securities 


Bullion 12.855,.000 








New Jersey Banks. Statement of twelve of the banks 
in New Jersev, as reported to the ieg-)inre: 

Specie $3,592.002; discounts $2,133,402; circulation 
763.142; deposites 674,939. 


Srate Pang oF Intinors Legal decision. Atthe late 
term of the supreme court of Lilinots it was unanimously 
decided that all the real estate owned by the state bank, 
in Plinois, was, under the provisions of Ms charter, 
exempted from taxation, for either siate or county pur- 
puss. 


InsuRsNcE IN Massacuvuserrs. From the annnal 
statvinent prepared at the secretary of state’s ofiice, we 
learn that 33 of the 35 officesin the state last year made 
the returns required by law. Of the 18 offices in Boston, 
17, having an aggregaic capital of $4.550,000, made re- 
turns; the 15 offices vut of the cily from whieh returns 
were received, have a capital of $1.305.000, ‘Poral, 
$6,215 000. Amount at risk—marine, $45,655,657; fire 
$12 790,588; total, S86 346,645. Amount of losses nrid 
during the year, $160642 62. Average annual divi- 
dends since incorporated, 10 55 percent. 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL TRADE. The amount of coal sent 
to murket trony the Penns, ivania mines, ts 


Coal sent to market, 1842 tons, 1,703,000 


as foullowss 





* - 1843 * 1,265 850 
e idbahodiie 
Increase, ; ; 160.852 
This increase hes been mostly on the Reading rail- 


ir oh me ae ft 
road, which has brought to market 232,150 tons agains 


‘ ry’ . > vat “¢ leo 
49 290 tons last year. ‘The increase in the coal trade of 
Pennsylvania, in ten years has been as follows: 


"Tons, Vale. 
: - 2° 4 i = +5 J RQ 
Sent to market in 1833, 487 648 $2 925,888 


6.344,26) 


we ts 1313, —1,268.852 
Increase, ‘ i 750,804 $3 41 372 


Lésap Traps. A.statemement of the shipment of lead 
and copper trom all the mines On the upper Mississi py 
P ° 2. 
for the years 1841, 42, and "43: 


Consols 97 bn 


The specie in vau't it will be seen | . et fyi 4 Dales 
} far west, on their way to Washington, 


} 





| 
| 


21 067 009 | 


| 


——< | 


ible property in 





| 
| 


i84L 1842 1843 

Pies of lead Ibs. 452 314 447.859 561.321 
Smalllead * 2.760 840 2 410 
Shotin kegs “ 7 840 _—— 5.000 
Shipped via lakes lbs. — 25,000 15,406 








To 4 . 463 404 447859 561,35] 
Wisconsin copper, 1,400 pigs, equal to 95,000 bs. 


Army. Brig. Gen. Worra, accompanied by his lady 
and daughter, arrived in Savaruah on the 2d inst. trom 
Florida, on his way to Washington. 


ZRLIN Al! MBURG RAILROAD. re wovVernment of 
Beruin anD Hampoure Rarroap. T! v f 
| Meckle burg has negotiated a loan with the banking 
Ihe details have not yet reached us. except) 


house of Soloman Heine, of a million and a half of Pruss- 
ian crowns, at 35 per cent. to be applied towards the 
construction of that part éf the Berlin and Hamburg Rail- 
way which passes through its territory. 


_ Brivisa post orrice. By the returns for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1343, it appears that the nett revenne 
of the government fromm the department. afier paving its 
own expenses, was £592,000. being thirteen thousand 
pounds less than for the year 1842. Although there was 
a decrease on tlie year, there was an increase on the last 
quarter. 


Gen. Bertranp has arrived safely in France. 


Cranberries are cultivated extensively in Michigan and 
North Eastern Indiana. About two thousand barrels 


were experted from Detroit last year, and large quantities | 
: | arrested. 


are suld in Cineinnati 


Tue CornonizaTion Socrety, ts to send off a vessel- 
from New York about the middle of March with emi- 
grants for Africa. Some eighty or ninety persons are 
supposed to be ready to take their departure at the above 
'iihie. 


DEATHs. 
which 33 were under one year of age, 32 were foreign- 


During the last week at New York 151, of 
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ers, eight were colored persons, and 23 died of cousump- | 


tion. 
Alt Philadelphia 117, of which 27 were under one year 
of age, 18 were people of color, and 22 died of consump- 
lon. 

At Baltimore 60, of which 14 were under one year 
of age, 11 were colored, all free; seven died of consump- 
tion. 

At Charleston, S. C., during the week ending the 28th 
ult., three whites and seven colored, of which four were 
children. 

Howgqua the great Hong merchant is dead 


lat J mesborough. 


He was 


extensively connected with American merchants. How. | 


qua leaves a property valued at fifteen millions of dol 
jars, 
It is stated that 48 of the members of tbe United States 

senate 10 1836, have died since that tim 

Free Cuurca or Scornanp. Agentsof this Church ar- 
rived sume me stace trom Europe. ‘The congregation of 
the Presbvierian Chnre) in Grand street, New 
(Dr. McEnroy pastor.) subseribed upwards of three 
thousaud duidars in aid of the cause, at a recent meeting. 
Itis thought that the subscriptions and collections in this 
Church wall amount in all to five thousand dollars. 


“r , 
Y OFK, 


Several Indians of the Fox tribe. from the 


visited the Mas- 


INDIANS. 


sachusetis house of represntatves, on Friday week last. 

Lonpon improvements. From an official return pre- 
sented to the English Government, itappears that sin-e 
the year 1829, no less than forty Ave thousand new houses 
forming seven hundred and fifty new streeis and squares 
have been erected, or are in the course of bul-ding, In 
London and its suburbs. 

Gero. Larayetre, son of the General, has been chosen 
a member of the I’'renca camber of deputies. 

Carr LeaVeENworTu. 
that charges have been preferred to the U.S. topograph- 
ical bureau against Captain Leavenworth, agent super: 


intending the harbor inprovement at Milwaukie, and in | 


rt 


duiy. The 
laquiry at Ci- 


conseguence he has been suspended from 


charges are to investigated by a court of 


Cagzo. 


rT) ! } ‘ 
The assesser, Vaile of faxa- 
: 


“67 (ER OLE 47 
wad GOD B19 = 


MICHIGAN ASSESSMENT, 
Michwan is ,and the 
amount of tax $53,386 43. 

Tne Isnanp oF Mannatran, on which the city of New 
York now stands, wa8 bought two hundred and seven- 
teen vears ago by the Dutch, from the Liidians for 


twenty-four dollars! 


Pepomorive macutne. An ingenious and very useful 
invention has just been exhibited, and Us power tried 
on the Brighton and Croydon railway, in England. It 
is called a pedomotive machine, and was constructed by 
Mr. England, the engineer of Hatcham iron works, 
Kent road. for the London and Brighton railway; 
weighs about 270 Ibs., and is manufactured almost en- 
tirely of wrought irons It carried four or six persons 
two of whom propel it by means of treadles, apphed on 
anewand advantageous principle. lis greatest speet 
for a short distance isa! the rate of twenty-five niles an 
hour; us average rate Is filteen moles an hour. carrying 

h eases four pisse hee rs. ] s wii y on a Li tae a 
railway, remarks a London paper, requires nocomment, 
as Wililvul the sligiitest deiay,one man can Convey @ 


' 
accessibis 


ithe sieamer Britannia, was cut outof the ice 








Pre ESE wed 
SO ne le teatime 


message from station to station ata far greater speed 
than a horse express; and should there be any fear of jrg 
encountering a train, it can be lifted up from, and re. 
placed vil, the trainway, with as much ease as a sedan 
enair. * 





_Revorurionary Worvmes Stephen Wilcoz, of Ber. 
lin. Conneeticut. died on the 21st December last, at tive 
advance age of 97 years. This venerable patriot lived 
in one house with his wife (who died in 1836, aged 89 ) 
66 years. They were meinbers of the same church 65 
yeurs, and at the seme time of his death he had complet. 
eda membership of 72 years. 


Rovan weatrs. The late ex-king of Holland, Wil. 
liam = Frederick the 3d, whose death is announced 
by the last arrivals, left a fortune of about sixty nbllions 
of dollars! He married a Catholic Belyian lady, who 
succeeds to half this immense fortune. 

The annnal income of Louis Philippe, king of the 
French, is 12,753,000 frances. 

How many of the people of both countries have to 
suffer in order to make up these immense sums 


Smueeters Taken. A handsome grab w.s made a 
few days since by the New York custom house officers, 
which implicates the ship Oxford, from which fittee: 
bales of broadecloths and twelve other bales of dry goods 
were to have been clandestinely landed. Other parcels 
were suspected, and the packet ship Montezuma was 
rigidly searched, and six bales taken in custody. ‘T'wo 
mea, Michael M’Auley and Patrick M’Lauglin, passe. 
geis on board the sino Oxtord, from Liverpool, have been 


SreamMBoaTs. It appears, from an official statement 
of the collector of the port ot Loutsville, that thirty-live 
sieamboats, with an aggrega’e tonnage of 7,406 tons, 
were built at Louisville, during the past year. The ave- 


irage cost of each of these steamboats was $20,000—1o0- 


tal cost $7C 0.000. 

The number of steamboats built on all the western 
waters in 1348 is stated ia the Louisville Journal at one 
liundred. 

Trennesser. The legislature has established the Bank 
of East Tennessee, with a capital of $1,000,000, to be 
located at Knoxvilie, wih powerto establish a branch 
Their circulation is limited to twice 
the capital stock paid jn. 


University uonors. Ata recent award of prizes in 
Trinity Cuiiege, University of Cambridge, England, the 
first prize for an Wenglsh essay was bestowed on Charles 

srisied, son of the Rev. John Brisied, of Bristol, R. I. 


Wearner. The harborof New York has remained 
hie through all the severe weather—and = the 
Sound was avain navigated the hezinuing of this week. 
A track 150 feet wide seven or eight miles long. tor 
Which 
ad on 4 sawhae year bial: 1 B rr hart ”» af v : . 
Was cightioches Guck In) boston Narbor, at an expense 
of some thousands of dollars, and she went to sea on 
the 3d inst. with 53 passengers and a mail of over 
30. 000 letters, ‘There is doubt of her being able to get 
mto ie ij fax. where fortv passenvers are said to he look- 
eee se dennstneto’ } aay "Sh ly f 1, 
wna fil her, t 1 Liverp Ol. (} ec Fell eman rom the 
West Indies, reached her ina sled upou the ice afier 
she was underway. Whether it was the same person 
referred to in the Portland Bulletin, we are nottold. 


| That poper says: “We are unableto say how far out 


;woere ie 





the ice extends. A man, however, (who had at first 
heen noticed Aull down in the horizon.) while coming ia 
by the forts the oher day, with a bag of oranges on his 
back end a compass in his hand. was hailed to know 
was fiom. From Matanzas! was the reply.” 

In England the weather has been very changeabie. 
difluengas peevathng there as weil as here. 

‘The Charleston 8S. Carolia Courier of the 3d says 
“The weather vesterday was unseasonaoly warm, The 
thermometer marked a ten:perature of over 7 degrees. 
The day was tnore of a mild and balmy April one, than 
such as would be usually jooked forin the beginning uf 
the month of Febrnary. days previous, 
the thermometer wis duwn to 27 dezrees. 


t, we hhve continued aeconnis of 


rye » ‘th 
iwWwo or inree 


reoouth vwWve 


from the 
i rain, which has been fall min torrents, with but ovea- 
siopal intermission, for neariy mo montis. Phe | 
are buterr ipl d by fresiietS which are carrving destyie- 
ion and desolation far and wide Mobile dates of tis 
234 uly represent all communication with the north as 
eutoff ‘The towns upon the river, situate at low wa- 


ter, foriv or fifty feet above the stream, bave three feet 
waterin the houses. It is gravely stated that when peo- 
pleup the country want to. go to bed they are obliged 10 
embark in boatsto cet up stairs. The acccunt adds: 
“We have no winier yet, there has not been a day tha 
an overcvat was necessary on accountof the cold. ‘Tie 
hes have been in fidl bloom during the while 
senso. Daffodils. &e. are ail out in the gardens, which 
look like spring. ‘The woods are filled with violets aud 


vellow jessamines, and all the shrubs are budding. 


rose hus 


Tihe N. Orleans Picayune containsan account from 
a person from the interior of Al ibama, which. repre- 
sents the country on the Warrior, Noxubee, and Bighee 
rivers, as laying under a deluge. the whole couniry one 
shect of water, envelloped ina covering of unpicked 
eotton. Every thing was afloat. Even cotton im the 
hale had to be laden in passing s earmbuats. by floating at 
to them aeross the fields. Chickens and ether fows 
e as ill off as the first dove Noah sent forth from the 
‘The loss must be 1- 


Wel 
Ark. the wees their omy reluge. 


Mchse. 
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